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Conference of Unitarian and Other Christian Churches was formed in the 

year 1865, with the purpose of strengthening the churches and societies which 

should unite in it for more and better work for the kingdom of God. These churches 

accept the religion of Jesus, holding in accordance with his teaching, that practical 

religion is summed up in love to God and love to man,—[Passed unanimously by the 
National Unitarian Conference, Sept. 26, 1894.] 
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Editorial. 


T the Isles of Shoals last year an experiment was 
tried which succeeded so well that the committee 
announces this week another series of Unitarian 
meetings. “The programme will be printed later. 
We have already called attention to the fact that the 

regular meetings will be held at the Weirs, in New Hamp- 
shire. We are assured that, although they come in the same 
month, these two meetings are not in any sense rivals, and 
do not largely draw upon the same localities for attendance. 
Those who live on the seashore like to go inland in the sum- 
mer, and those who live in the fresh-water regions like to 
smeil the salt air in July. At both of these meetings there 
are people who never hear a Unitarian sermon at any other 
time. If there is any spiritual advantage to any in the word 
our Church has to speak, the occasions for hearing it should 
be multiplied. The more meetings we hold, the greater the 
number of people that will desire to attend. 


AT a memorial service at the Columbus Avenue Church in 
Boston the services of the late Dr. Emerson were duly com- 
memorated. At that meeting Rev. Frederick Bisbee, D.D., 
of Philadelphia, one of the associate editors of the Unzver- 
salist Leader, spoke warmly concerning his personal friend- 
ship for Dr. Emerson. It is announced this week that Dr. 
Bisbee, who had been chosen to be the editor of the Leader, 
has accepted the appointment, and will enter upon his duties 
July 1. He is a graduate of Tufts Divinity School, and was 
honored by Tufts College with the degree of D.D. in 1897. 
He was in early life a practical printer and reporter, and will 
therefore readily understand some of the processes of publi- 
cation which to a literary man are often great mysteries. He 
has had much editorial experience, and will bring vigor and 
enthusiasm to the editor’s chair. 


ed 


THEY who argue against war have no right now to cite 
examples of war as it was waged by the Duke of Alva or any 
other medizval commander. Arson, pillage, rape, the mas- 
sacre of non-combatants, and all the indiscriminate and in- 
describable horrors of the sacking of a city belong indeed to 
the annals of war. But they do not represent the methods 
and spirit of modern warfare any more than the thumb-screws 
represent the practices of the modern law court. Wounds 
and death are the inevitable consequences of warfare, but the 
affair of the Merrimac in the harbor of Santiago is an ideal 
illustration of the spirit and customs of modern fighters. 
Inside of the harbor is a fleet defendéd by guns, mines, and 
torpedoes. Outside the harbor lies a fleet bent upon its de- 
struction. Lieutenant Hobson devises a plan to prevent the 
escape of the imprisoned fleet. Volunteers are called for to 
go to almost certain death. The supply surpasses the need a 
hundred-fold. The deed is done. The harbor is blocked ; 
and the heroic crew, failing to escape, drifts into the hands 
of the enemy. Admiral Cervera, moved to admiration by the 
bravery of these men, not only receives them kindly, but 
under a flag of truce reports their safety to his enemy out- 
side, with a proposition to exchange. In this event we see 
all the awful contingencies of war lying in the background, 
but also we see the highest qualities in exercise. Some say 
we shall find a better field for their display in peaceful action 
than war can furnish; but he is strangely insensible who is 
not moved to admiration and to sympathy by such deeds; 
and he understands little of the operation of the human 
mind who does not see that it is such things as these that 
have warmed the imagination and stirred the emotions of 
the people. They illustrate the spirit in which a nation 
ought to go to war, if go to war it must. 
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Iv is reported that the Presbyterian General Assembly has 
declined to prosecute Dr. McGiffert for heresy. It has ad- 
vised him to bring his teachings into harmony with the 
standards of the Presbyterian Church or quietly to withdraw 
from its membership. Whether the report be accurate or 
not, the advice, the Outlook to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing, is based upon the common principles of morality,— 
such, for instance, as are accepted by business men. The 
statement recently made by a Presbyterian at his installation 
in the Unitarian Church commends itself to every man’s con- 
science in the sight of God. He said in substance that, 
while he might have put his private interpretation upon the 
Confession of Faith, and make it acceptable to his congrega- 
tion, he felt obliged to take the Confession in the sense in- 
tended by its authors. He thought it his duty to bring his 
conception of the truth out “into the open,” and take his 
place among those with whom he was naturally in agree- 
ment. At the Assembly it was said that “there is a great 
deal of anxiety to avoid further conflict and controversy in 
the Church.” One conservative minister of the New York 
presbytery is quoted as saying “that, as the result of fur- 
ther bitter conflict, we shall lose not only very strong men, 
but very strong churches.” 2 

ed 


THE United Presbyterian, speaking of the heresy of Prof. 
McGiffert, says: “There is, no liberty to be allowed 
ministers or professors in colleges and seminaries of the 
Christian Church to inculcate doctrines damaging to the 
great fundamentals. Scholarship has no rights to be re- 
spected when it assaults the faith. It has many times made 
itself a brigand and an outlaw, and may do so again. The 
fact that a man has rank as a scholar does not prove that 
his scholarship is good for anything. Bauer was a scholar, 
and kept the Church in a stir in his days; and now there are 
few to do him honor. We have not read Prof. McGif- 
fert’s book, and do not know any good reason for so doing. 
Plenty of books attract attention from sheer worthlessness. 
His book should, however, have a fair examination by those 
concerned ; and, if he is really as vagrant in his statements 
and doctrines as is alleged, he should not be tolerated, even 
though the Church wants peace. If, as some claim, there is 
no essential departure from the faith, nothing could be worse 
than a heresy trial. ‘There must be a margin of liberty al- 
lowed men, and there must be room for the correct findings 
of scholarship.” 
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Tue Presbyterian Assembly condemned Prof. McGiffert’s 
book, but did not proceed to try him for heresy. He is thus 
posted as a heretic, with the understanding that, if he is 
aggrieved, he may demand a trial for his own vindication. 
The declaration of the presbytery at Pittsburg, which 
brought the question up for discussion, closed with the 
following words: “That the said volume by Dr. McGiffert 
is a flagrant and ominous scandal. As it treats with open 
contempt the obligations by which the author and all other 
Presbyterian ministers have bound themselves, as it is the 
most daring and thorough-going attack on the New Testa- 
ment that has ever been made by an accredited teacher 
of the Presbyterian Church in America, as it has already 
attained signal notoriety throughout the entire English-speak- 
ing world, and as it threatens the highest interests of the 
Church at large, the presbytery of Pittsburg, mindful that 
the Church of the living God is the pillar and ground of the 
truth, humbly petitions the General Assembly of this year to 
take into solemn consideration the grave crisis which the 
publication of the said volume has created, and in its wisdom 
to adopt such measures as shall be conducive to the Church’s 
purity, peace, and honor, and to the maintenance of the 
authority of the oracles of God.” 
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If we were asked whether the Unitarian Church has a set 
of principles or doctrines which are so peculiar that they can 
be described as strictly Unitarian, we should not hesitate to 
say, No. If we claim to have a set ‘of. beliefs peculiar to our- 
selves, we claim to be set apart from all other men and 
women. Why, then, Unitarian at all? Dr. Hedge always 
claimed that it was a mistake to accept the name instead of 
that which was more descriptive; namely, Humanitarian. 
But the name was rightly given because, although it involves 
a denial, it stands also for the greatest of all affirmations, the 
unity of God, the only doctrine taught by Jesus, and that 
which underlies even the Trinitarianism of the Athanasian 
Creed. To assert this doctrine is not to set up a Unitarian 
peculiarity, but to declare a universal truth. 

When the Unitarian Church set before itself the quest of 
truth, with a conviction that loyalty to truth was its highest 
duty, it gave bonds, and pledged itself not to limit its charity 
by any partial doctrines or private opinions. To a certain 
extent its affirmations were necessarily denials of partial 
statements, and of the doctrines which it believed to be not 
representative of the truth. When, for instance, a parish- 
ioner said to Dr. Barnard of Salem a hundred years ago, 
“ Doctor, I never heard you preach a sermon on the Trinity,” 
his reply was, “ And you never will.” He dropped the doc- 
trine of the Trinity, and so took. on a Unitarian peculiarity ; 
but he did not make his preaching about God peculiar. 
His main thought about God was that which he believed to 
be universal truth, good for all men in all churches, and not 
a private interpretation of his own. 

To insist upon a Unitarian peculiarity in the presentation 
of our truth is to confine ourselves to the limitations of de- 
nial. Hence it is that all the dictionaries inadequately 
define a Unitarian as one who disbelieves the personality 
of the Holy Ghost or some other tenet of the ancient church. 
Now no definition which tells what a Unitarian is not or 
what he does not believe can be an adequate description. 

Underneath the doctrine of the Father, the Son, the Holy 
Spirit, the atonement, eternal punishment, and all the doc- 
trines which have greatly influenced men, there lie funda- 
mental truths. In so far as Unitarians have been faithful 
to their consciences, they have sought to find out these 
truths, to state them in their right relations, and to make 
them effective in the spiritual education of the race. Using 
in its larger sense the word “ Unitarian,’ we call to our 
minds the unity of God, the oneness of the universe, and the 
solidarity of the human race. Concerning these things we 
seek not to have opinions which are private and peculiar, 
but such as accord with the truth. 

The agreements of Christendom represent the truth much 
more adequately than the peculiarities and differences of the 
churches. For instance, all churches, including the Unita- 
rian, believe in God the Father, believe in God made mani- 
fest in the flesh, believe in Jesus the well beloved, the sign 
and evidence of the incarnation, believe in revelation, uni- 
versal, continuous, and’ progressive, and in the supremacy of 
the moral law in the spiritual world. : ° 


To hold to such things as these is not to set one apart | 


from the Church at large; and yet it was such preaching 
which, because it lacked other doctrinal attachments, in the 
beginning of the century set the Unitarians apart as peculiar. 
In the old first churches of New England the Unitarian 
preachers were not, as a rule, polemic or doctrinal. These 
men were attacked not so much for what they believed as 
for their silence concerning the peculiar tenets of the so- 
called Orthodox churches. They did not attack Orthodoxy 
until the customary ministerial exchanges ceased, and efforts 
were made to suppress them. Dr. Channing was driven into 
opposition ; but, in his most vehement attack, he does not 
vaunt his Unitarian peculiarities so much as he asserts the 
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right of the Unitarian to hold to fundamental truths without 
assenting to the peculiarities of the creeds. 

Attacks upon the creeds are often necessary in the interest 
of burdened minds and tender consciences that are cruelly 
oppressed by them. But this is not religion: this is not the 
main work of the Unitarian Church. If the owner of an 
orange grove in Florida or Southern California learns that a 
frost is coming, he takes measures to protect his growing 
fruit. He may erect screens or build fires or fill the air with 
smoke to ward off approaching danger, but he knows that 
this is only an incident. It is sometimes necessary; but his 
main purpose is the production of fruit, and commonly he is 
able to give his whole time to that without thinking of defen- 
sive measures. Other churches do us injustice when they 
describe us as having no mission but denial. We also wrong 
ourselves when we insist that a Unitarian church, rightly con- 
ducted, would be so peculiar that no one who was not a 
Unitarian could have a happy home in it. 

And yet, so long as there are those who describe the truths 
which to us seem to be fundamental as inadequate and 
inoperative unless they are encased in wrappings of creeds 
and set forth in ecclesiastical formulas, so long we must 
assert the validity of the truth and declare the rights of the 
soul. But we do not need now to disprove the creeds so 
much as to show something which may take their place. 
The majority of thoughtful people in America to-day are 
simply indifferent to the historic creeds. They do not affirm 
them or deny them. But they allow their churches to go on, 
using them simply because they have not found a better set 
of symbols to represent that which they really believe in,— 
the good life and the motives which impel one to live it. 


War Queries. 


Question one: Whence come the war rumors which fill 
the air like a flight of birds, and arrive from some point of 
departure to which we cannot easily trace them back? Has 
the press a concealed factory for the production of these fab- 
rications according to the demands of the hour? If so, the 
“ Moonshiner” already known to fame is put much in the 
shade. His illicit still is nothing like so perfectly hidden, 
and turns out no such fiery product to “steal away men’s 
brains.” It is difficult to believe that these falsehoods can 
be set afloat deliberately while their authors remain com- 
pletely unknown. There is a certain kind of driftwood on 
the stream which tells unmistakably of a sawmill somewhere 
in operation, and it cannot be that these stories are all due 
to “unconscious cerebration.” Probably we have to allow 
both for an excited imagination which turns fishing schooners 
into war-ships and thunder-storms into sea-fights, and for the 
omnipresent press-agent, whose appetite for news is none too 
nice and who does not discard any morsel that comes in his 
way simply because of its “ancient and fish-like smell.” 
Our reputable journals say they do not publish half the 
stories offered. What an amazing futility of invention the 
whole bulk of them must indicate ! 

Question two: How deo people contrive to know so volu- 
minously and so exactly the reasons for which the country is 
engaged in this war? We hear on one side that war was de- 
clared and is being maintained for divers very unworthy pur- 
poses, and in the other ear we are told that it is perhaps the 
purest and the holiest war the world has ever seen. How is 
it that these matters have been so clearly revealed to certain 
minds, while they are yet hidden from the wise and prudent ? 
It is rather a large country, containing many kinds of people, 
and many different interests spring out of its life. If, then, 
the motives of the~individual are sometimes a good deal 
mixed, is it not probable that the motive of the nation 1s a 
highly complex affair? What will turn out to be the con- 
- trolling purpose is by no means decided as yet. Every per- 
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son can do a little something toward making that ultimate 
decision wise and right; and that end will be best accom- 
plished, not by belittling the element of chivalry which 
mingles in our undertaking or by ignoring the more savage 
disposition which also finds its voice. What has been done 
might as well be let alone for the time being, while they who 
see what honor and duty demand for the future bend all 
their energies to set that standard clearly before the public 
mind. 

Question three: How is it that public opinion thus far 
takes so little account of the cost of the war? It is no doubt 
wisely ordained that men cannot see to the end of every path- 
way which they enter, but it is none the less simple heedless- 
ness on their part not to see as far as they can. From any 
point of view, we have taken up a very expensive and very 
vexatious task at a time when the energies of the nation 
were just beginning to recover from a prolonged interval of 
“hard times.” Let us grant that we were compelled to this 
course, and there was no honorable way of escape. Still, 
considering what we have to do, a certain air of grim resolu- 
tion would become us more than the air of being off upon a 
holiday excursion. We are told that no king goeth to war 
without counting the cost. A great and rich republic does 
not in all things observe the maxims which govern the con- 
duct of a king; but even we are not likely to get through 
this business without feeling the strain of it. The cost in 
money alone is no inconsiderable item, and must come at 
last out of the common people. We will not say that the 
price is too great; but we ought to remember that there is a 
price to pay, and prepare ourselves not to be too much stag- 
gered when the bill is presented for liquidation. 

Query four: How long will it last? So far as active hos- 
tilities are concerned, perhaps we need not look forward to 
a long war; but, when these are over, some of the most im-- 
portant and perplexing problems growing out of our inter- 
ference are likely to present themselves. It may be a com- 
paratively simple matter to turn Spain out of Cuba. What, 
then, to do with Cuba will be a much harder problem to 
solve. It is highly important that the conscience and intelli- 
gence of the nation shall be kept alert to deal with that ques- 
tion when it is upon us. Our attention as a people is too 
easily diverted from one thing to another, and already there 
are signs that public interest in the war is somewhat on the 
wane. It will be a great misfortune if, when the army and 
navy have done their work, the country at large is so tired of 
its enterprise as to deal in slipshod fashion with its remain- 
ing duties in the case. We have our lives to live and all our 
daily duties to perform as much as if there were no war. 
But our method of settling this Cuban question will probably 
have more to do with the shaping of our national career than 
anything which has transpired since our Civil War. We 
may perfectly trust our government, but that is entitled to 
the best help it can get from an earnest and enlightened 
public sentiment. Let our people still keep on their “ think- 
ing-cap” to help in the settlement of these questions, which 
are likely to reach through a considerable period of time. 


A Plea for the Superior Person. 


There has been such a development of philanthropic 
activity that there are well-disposed people ready to relieve 
almost any kind of affliction. There are helpers for the 
poor, the sick, the overworked, and for those who are “ shut 
in” by physical disability. It is strange, therefore, that the 
attention of the sympathetic has not been called to those who 
are shut in by the consciousness of their own excellences. 
No persons are more isolated than those who have unfortu- 
nately developed a feeling of superiority to their fellow-men. 

It is not always possible to tell how this feeling arose ; 
but, however obscure the cause, the effect is palpable enough. 
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The victim is prevented from meeting his neighbors on the 
plane of equality. The superior man is conscious of a differ- 
ence, which he may regret, but which he cannot avoid. He 
cannot express an opinion without being didactic. He can- 
not venture on a pleasantry without being slightly super- 
cilious. He cannot do a kindness without condescension. 
Other men give offence through their faults. He offends 
because of his obtrusive virtues. The better he is, the less 
people like him. As for his intelligence, that irritates the 
average man to the last degree. 

The superior person cannot understand all this. Why 
should he? It is not his fault that he has better manners, 
better taste, and a better conscience than his neighbors. 
He doesn’t blame them for being inferior: he simply per- 
ceives the fact. It isn’t that he wants to be superior: he 
cannot help it. 

In a democracy one who is handicapped by the conscious- 
ness of superiority has no chance. Every man’s hand is 
against him. If he be a conservative, he incites his neigh- 
bors to iconoclasm. If he be a reformer, the case is worse. 
A reformer who counts himself as one of the crowd is likely 
to have followers; but a reformer who from a safe eminence 
points the finger of scorn at his fellow-men is likely to have 
a hard time. 

We have heard advanced thinkers criticise what they were 
pleased to call “the popular religion” with such a lofty air 
that every one within hearing resolved henceforth to be as 
superstitious as possible. If an enterprising merchant 
wished to dispose of a cargo of hair-shirts, thumb-screws, 
and wooden shoes, he couldn’t do better than to hire a su- 
perior person to deliver a lecture on “ Progress.” 

It is when reproving national sins and shortcomings that 
the superior person makes himself most obnoxious. What 
he says is often very true; but, unfortunately, he says “ you,” 
and not “ we,” and that mistake is fatal. He gives the im- 
pression of being an enlightened and highly moral “man 
without a country.” After listening to sermons or reading 
editorials written in this vein, one sees a new meaning in 
Dr. Johnson’s definition of patriotism as ‘“‘the last refuge of 
a scoundrel.” There is a good deal of human nature even 
in scoundrels; and perhaps the poor fellows, in resorting to 
patriotism, think they have reached a safe retreat, where the 
superior persons are not likely to follow them. 

The superior person is peculiarly helpless. His self- 
esteem is the vulnerable point which the enemy always finds 
out. Malvolio was a faithful steward ; and he was only doing 
_his plain duty when he insisted that there should be quiet 
and order in the household, and a decent respect for “ place, 
persons, and times.” But, the moment he appears, we are all 
against him; and, when Sir Toby asks, “ Dost thou think, 
because thou art virtuous, there shall be no more cakes and 
ale?” we all join in the rude, uproarious laugh. It isn’t 
because we are opposed to virtue that we laugh, but because 
we are ready for anything to beat Malvolio. We agree with 
Maria that ‘the vice in him” is that he is “so crammed, as 
he thinks, with virtues.” 

Now all this is Malvolio’s misfortune. Had he been of 
a different nature, had his virtue been genial and human 
instead of being primly self-conscious, he might have restored 
order, and flung Sir "Toby and Sir Andrew out of doors, amid 
the applause of the spectators. He might have taken the 
initiative, and said: “Sir Toby, dost thou think, because 
thou hast had more than enough of the cakes and ale, there 
shall be no virtue in this household? | Let us see, Sir Toby.” 

But all this was impossible to Malvolio. Poor fellow! 
His limitations were of the kind for which the world has no 
mercy. “Sick of self-love, Malvolio!” The disease is a 
serious one, but one that usually awakens little sympathy. 

We trust that we may draw the attention of the tender- 
hearted to an unfortunate class in every community. We 
are sure that much of the indifference to their condition has 


arisen from the fact that they have been accused of what is 
called “the affectation of superiority.” This accusation 1s 
unjust. ‘Those whom we have known have been incapable 
of affectation. They have held the belief in their own su- 
periority with a sad sincerity. They take themselves so 
seriously that it is cruel to treat them with levity. 

We do not advocate any elaborate organization in their 
behalf, though the first natural impulse, when one’s pity is 
aroused, is to appoint a committee. The superior person 1s 
sensitive, and does not like to be treated as if he belongs to 
a class. He does not like to meet other people on the basis 
of his infirmities. Indeed, we have known two very superior 
persons to live in the same block without being aware of 
each other’s superiority. Each had learned to suffer in 
silence. The friendly visitor must be a person of great tact. 
He must come as an individual, and not as the agent of any 
society for the amelioration of superiority. In this natural 
and simple manner, without obtrusiveness and without any 
undue expression of solicitude, he may accomplish much. 
When the superior person finds himself surrounded by an 
atmosphere of kindly tolerance, some of his worst symptoms 


begin to abate. It is even possible that he may make a 


complete recovery, and begin to make mistakes. 


Current Copics. 


Lieut. RICHMOND PEARSON Hopson and seven American 
sailors contributed a shining page to the history of American 
naval achievements when they sank the collier Merrimac 
in the narrow channel of the harbor of Santiago de Cuba, in 
order to destroy every chance for the escape of Admiral 
Cervera and the Spanish fleet under his command. At the 
sultry dawning of the tropical day on Friday, June 3, eight 
American sailors directed the course of their vessel straight 
upon the torpedo defences of Santiago Harbor. They cher- 
ished no illusion as to the peril of their undertaking; but, 
with eyes gazing calmly upon the pitiless face of death, they 
steamed over the first line of torpedoes. When they had 
reached the second series of explosives, their purpose was ac- 
complished. Their vessel, already riddled by the fire from 
the Spanish shore batteries, crashed into the mines, and in 
a moment after the terrible shock the Merrimac was a 
sunken hulk, choking up the harbor channel completely, and 
isolating the enemy beyond the chance of obtaining re-en- 
forcements or effecting an escape. Lieut. Hobson and his 
brave men swam to the shore, there to be captured by the 
Spanish forces and held as prisoners of war. 
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THE government is, apparently seeking to confuse the 
enemy by putting into circulation a multitude of conflicting 
reports as to the military movements upon Cuba. It is an- 
nounced definitely from Mobile and Tampa that transports 
have sailed from either one point or the other with thou- 
sands of troops for Cuba. Somebody generally denies the 
truth of these reports without reservation, only to. bé con- 
tradicted by somebody else in high authority, who announces 
his absolute conviction that a large part of a division of the 
army of invasion is already on Cuban soil. The facts of 
the case seem to be that transports of troops are approach- 
ing points of landing in the province of Santiago, or even 
that a landing has been effected near Santiago, and the pio- 
neer division is in the act of establishing a base of supplies 
in the operations against Santiago. : 
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‘THE war tax bill, as amended and passed by the United 
States Senate, provides for the imposition of a revenue con- 
tribution on certain occupations. Bankers, certain classes of 
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brokers, insurance agents, proprietors of theatres and other 
places of amusement furnished by professionals, fall under 
the category of taxable resources. The taxes are fixed per 
capita, and are after all ridiculously small as compared with 
the heavy proportion, sometimes amounting to 20 per cent., 
which professional incomes pay to the government in some 
European countries,— Italy, for example. The Senate bill 
also imposes a tax upon corporations engaged in the refining 
of sugar and petroleum; a tax of two dollars a barrel on 
beer; a tax on cigars and tobacco, tea, “ mixed ” flour, sleep- 
ing and parlor car accommodations, proprietary medicines 
and cosmetics, besides many articles of the sort that do not 
enter into the every-day uses of the great mass of the people. 
The bill is now being considered in conference by the two 
branches of Congress. 
at 


Tue historic “deal” of Mr. Joseph Leiter in May wheat 
has been “closed.” Authorities vary greatly in their esti- 
mates of the proportion of Mr. Leiter’s winnings. Some of 
them are convinced that the Leiter fortune is greater by 
about $2,000,000 because of the “deal”; while others 
maintain that his profits and loss were about equal one to 
the other. But one thing is certain. The operations of Mr. 
Leiter met with vigorous resentment on the part of a large 
portion of the population of this continent, who found that 
the diminution in the size of the loaf of bread or the in- 
crease in the price of the regulation loaf had the effect of 
abolishing the rather narrow margin between comfort and 
necessity. 

ae 


ONE of the most memorable contests in the political his- 
tory of Pennsylvania ended last Thursday, when the Repub- 
lican State convention nominated Col. W. A. Stone of Alle- 
gheny for governor. This means that Mr. Wanamaker has 
not succeeded in placing his hand upon the political ma- 
chinery in his State, and that Mr. Quay will continue to be, 
politically, the most striking figure in Pennsylvania politics. 
The contest between Mr. Wanamaker, as representing the 
revolted section of the machine on one hand, and Mr. Quay, 
leading the old guard on the other, was an exceptionally 
bitter one. ~Mr. Wanamaker, whatever may be the moral 
value of his political operations, expended a considerable 
amount of time, money, and energies in his effort to wrest 
the Republican primacy of the State from Mr. Quay. Now 
that the contest is over, it seems that Mr. Quay is more than 
ever a political permanency in Pennsylvania. 


Fd 


Ir is believed in the capitals of several countries of Eu- 
rope that Spain has reached the end of her resources in the 
present war with the United States, and that Madrid is about 
to make overtures for the suspension of hostilities. What- 
ever may have been the state of popular feeling on the merits 
of the respective causes of the United States and Spain .at 
the beginning of the war, it is becoming apparent that 
Europe is on the point of ceasing to regard Spain’s rdéle as 
an heroic one. On the contrary, the conviction is slowly 
forcing itself upon the Continental mind that the United 
States really had a standing in the war between Cuba and 
the mother country, and that Spain really did furnish a casws 
belli to the North American republic, of a character which 
could appeal even to the impassive minds of the political 
academicians of Paris and Berlin and St. Petersburg. Most 
wonderful of all is the change of tone which the Spanish 
press itself is evincing in its discussions of this country and 
its policy. The Madrid Hfoca, for instance, finds that the 
United States is too great and too generous to continue a 
one-sided war, when the Spanish people, in the opinion of 
the Zpoca, are amply prepared to sue for peace, 
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Ir may be predicted confidently that Crispi will soon 
resume a directing or, at least, a powerful influence in the 
political affairs of Italy. The Strange government which 
Di Rudini constructed upon the ruins of his former cabinet 
is regarded as the last straw that stands between’ the premier 
and the abyss of private life. Practically, all the groups in 
the Italian Parliament but the one that acknowledges the 
nominal leadership of Crispi himself have figured in the 
combination that has been trying to ruin the veteran states- 
man of Italy. The many successive charges that have 
been brought against him, both as a man and a statesman, 
are only an outward indication of the terrible personal 
and parliamentary hostility of which he has been the object. 
When Crispi is once more premier of Italy,—if he ever at- 
tains to that office again,—the proceedings of the Italian 
Parliament are likely to furnish some highly sensational read- 
ing. It is not likely that the enemies of Crispi have led so 
blameless a political existence as to render dumb the mouth 
of calumny. 


& 


THE representative members of the American colony in 
London have just been the recipients of an enthusiastic dem- 
onstration, of an almost national scope, from a large body 
of Britons, representing most of the names that appeal most 
loudly to the) English people of to-day. At a banquet which 
was tendered to the Americans in the metropolis more 
pleasant things were said about America and Americans, 
about the unity of the Anglo-Saxon race and the identity of 


its interests than would suffice to efface the last remnants of ~ 


resentment and distrust that may be lurking in the collective 
minds of America and England. A significant feature of 
the pleasant event was the fact that several of the eminent 
Englishmen who spoke admitted plainly the impracticability 
of a present or even a future alliance between the United 
States and Great Britain, at least in the form that comes 
instantly to mind in view of the formal agreements that exist 
between Russia ‘and France or between the powers that con- 
stitute the Dreibund. Emphasis was laid, however, on the 
theory that the two English-speaking countries could co- 
operate at a critical juncture without the previous existence 
of a definite alliance. © : 


& 


Ir is one of the striking coincidences of recent history 
that, while Gladstone lay dying at Hawarden Castle, and 
only a few days before the end came, the Marquis of Salis- 
bury, in his annual speech before the Primrose League, the 
great conservative organization of England, criticised in the 
most pungent terms the policy of his dying adversary in 
some of its phases. The long-familiar affair that ended in 
the fall of Khartoum and the tragic death of Gen. Gordon 
was alluded to in caustic words. Other features of the great 
commoner’s theories of statesmanship were the object of 
bitter denunciation by the present premier. His lordship’s 
audience, it need not be added, was entirely with him in his 
denunciation of Gladstone. Six days later many of those 
same men, with their leader, were standing reverently beside 
the open grave of Gladstone, paying the tribute of sincere 
sorrow to the dead. 

at 


Tue Emperor of Germany, after having brought interscho- 
lastic rowing at Berlin under his own special control, by 
means of a series of rigid regulations which he devised for 
the government of that form of sport, has undertaken to 
effect some reforms in the art of the writing of sermons. An 
imperial decree which has just been issued gives strict in- 
structions as to the length of the sermons that can be 
preached by the court chaplains. Heretofore these gentle- 
men have guided themselves in this particular by the exigen- 
cies of the occasion, the appositeness of the text, or some 
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other standard of common sense. Now the Kaiser has com- 
manded that the text of a court sermon must not take 
longer than fifteen minutes for its delivery. It is not said 
that the sermons must be submitted before delivery to a 
court official for condensation, nor are the penalties for an 
infraction of the rule specified in advance. ‘The Kaiser 
never jests, however; and Lutheran clergymen in the im- 
perial household have an intuitive notion of the manner of 
thing that is in store for them if they prolong their discourses 
beyond the statutory fifteen minutes. 


Brevities. 


The Weirs meeting will be held Tuesday, July 26, and 
continuing to and including Sunday, July 31. 


The address of Hon. Carroll D. Wright, which we print 
this week, was unavoidably delayed. It is, however, timely, 
and worth the consideration of our readers. ‘ 


Hon. J. N. Harris gave money to endow a Christian 
university in Japan. The trustees having put the univer- 
sity on a secular basis, the American Board calls for the 
return of $175,000 contributed for its endowment. 


We wish we were able to print a private letter from Robert 
Collyer which has been received by a friend. He was in 
Switzerland in perfect health and good spirits. About this 
time he is in England, where he was to preach on the 
5th inst. 


Rev. Stopford A. Brooke of London has been serving in 
England as a special preacher in some of the chief towns and 
cities. The scheme has proved a great success. He will re- 
sume his preaching in October, and already has more invita- 
tions than he can accept. 


There will be wide-spread sympathy with the grief of Rev. 
E. C. Butler and his wife, who have buried their only child, 
a Senior of promise in Harvard College. In proportion to 
the little world of a household closely knit together, such a 
trouble is an almost boundless calamity. 


We publish this week a somewhat belated report of the 
animated discussion at the New York Unitarian Club. 
That which made the question very practical and important 
to some of the members was the fact that Messrs. Slicer, 
Savage, Eells, and others had gone through the pain of sepa- 
ration from their mother churches for conscience’ sake. 


Some of the greatest men have failed in that which they 
undertook to do. Abraham Lincoln succeeded in but few 
of his undertakings. Herbert Spencer could never have 
lived by the books which have made his fame. The great- 
est men often miss, by a hair’s-breadth, the prizes carried 
off by others. Fortunately, however, “success” is not a 
test of success. 


The Zzon’s Herald notes it as “a curious fact that the 
secular press is always on the side of an alleged heretic with- 
out any regard to the facts of the case.” ‘That is a sign of 
the times which the creed-makers will do well to consider. 
It shows that the practical sagacity of the business man will 
give its approval to the Church when it shall break down the 
fences of its creeds. 


The Register has already printed a notice of Rev. Tambs 
Lyche. A daily paper printed in Christiania bears testi- 
mony to his self-sacrificing work in Norway. After he left 
America, he became the editor of a review adapted for circu- 
lation among the people, besides engaging in other editorial 
and literary work. His great aim was to establish among 
his countrymen a living, natural, ethical religion. He is de- 
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scribed by his fellow-workers in Norway as a practical ideal- 
ist, “a bright, lovable character, possessing a wonderful 
fund of life’s gladness.” 


Many writers overlook the distinction between vengeance 
and just retribution. The spirit of revenge has in it the ele- 
ments of personal ill-will and a desire to inflict suffering to 
offset an injury. A just man may inflict the uttermost pen- 
alty of wrong-doing without ill-will. The judge who could 
take pleasure in pronouncing sentence of death would be a 
horrible brute, and the sheriff who enjoyed the execution 
of the sentence would be a monster. 


Letters to the Editor. 


A Criticism. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 

There is a point on which I much desire “the sense of 
the community,” and that is what is considered to be the 
precise force of the conjunctive “and” in the following 
sentence: ... “unite with us in the freedom of truth and in 
the spirit of Jesus Christ.” I have looked in three diction- 
aries and an “Elements of Rhetoric”; and I can find no 
authority for considering an “and” so placed, especially 
when followed by a second “in,” to mean anything except 
that the spirit of Jesus Christ is something quite separate 
and distinct from the freedom of truth,— that is, that, how- 
ever benevolent and unselfish Christ was, he. had no ‘ cour- 
age of his opinions.” To me “the spirit of Jesus Christ” 
stands for and includes “the freedom of truth.” He said, 
“To this end was I born, and for this cause came I into 
the world, that I should bear witness unto the truth.” 

It is suggested to me that the “and” in this text and the 
“and” in the covenant have the same force; that is, a 
force of emphasis by repetition of the same or similar words, 
as “forever and ever,” “ again and again.” 

But another function of “and” is to differentiate, as 
“ birds and birds.” 

I have tried to come to a clearer understanding by chang- 
ing the words of the sentence thus: ‘“ We unite in the love 
of our country and in the spirit of George Washington,” or 
‘“We unite in the love of humanity and in the spirit of Jesus 
Christ.” Do these covenants strike us as incorrect in any 
way? 

I have consulted a professor of rhetoric as to the meaning 
of the phrase, and he thus replied: “In the sentence which 
you quote there is nothing which implies either that Jesus 
Christ did or that he did not ‘possess’ the ‘freedom of 
truth.’ ‘In the freedom of truth’ and ‘in the spirit of Jesus 
Christ’ are given as two things: there is nothing to in- 
dicate that one may include the other.” 

The first part of this “legal opinion” seems to confute my 
theory, the second to sustain it. What is the feeling of 
the Zegister readers on this subject ? An INQUIRER. 


A Vote of Thanks. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register: — 

In moving the brief resolution of thanks to our retiring 
treasurer at the annual meeting of the American Unitarian 
Association, the pressure of other business seemed to make 
it necessary to allow the resolution to go to the committee 
on business without comment. May I therefore say that 
while the report submitted by the treasurer was more en 
couraging and satisfactory than many of our wisest men had 
dared, under the recent stringent conditions, to anticipate 
yet under no conditions is it enough to gauge the value of 
any officer’s services to our cause by financial, numerical, or 
other material measure,— at least, not upon such short lines 


as fall within one term of office. 
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Wherever our treasurer 
went in the exercise of his official duties, it was not only his 
advice in arranging finances, but it was the unrecorded en- 
thusiasm for our faith which he inspired among those whom 
he addressed,— it was his evident personal devotion, his own 
grasp and hold upon the great principles of our gospel, 
for which our gratitude is chiefly due. These qualities, so 
far well tried, promise good success to Mr. Stone in the 
work of the “field agent” in which, with our heartiest sup- 
port, he is now to engage. FREDERICK B. Morr. 


Southern Fraternity. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


After your very encomiastic notice of the reception which 
our Sixth Massachusetts Regiment had in Baltimore recently, 
in contrast to that of April 19, 1861, and to keep Register 
readers from undue elation in view of that marked differ- 
ence, please let the Register utter an equally appropriate and 
certain sound with regard to another recent Maryland event, 
as chronicled in this day’s Boston Daily Advertiser ; namely, 
the taking of a man from jail by a mob and putting him to 
torture and death. And please tell us how much comfort we 
are to derive from the former event, which was so soon 
followed by the latter event in the same State. You will 
also probably have seen the recent lament of the principal 
newspaper of Charleston, S.C., at the great increase lately of 
these mob murders without any attempt at arrest of the 
criminals. SAMUEL May. 


Che Anniversaries. 


Opening Address of Hon. Carroll D. Wright. 


I take great pleasure in welcoming you this morning on 
the occasion of the seventy-third anniversary of the American 
Unitarian Association, and in congratulating the Association 
upon the prosperity which has attended its work throughout 
the past year. It should be remembered that we have been 
passing through a period of four or five years of industrial 
and financial depression ; and if, as we near the close of that 
period, the Association can present a record of prosperity, it 
is indeed a matter of deep gratitude. The reports of the sec- 
retary and treasurer will give you full details as to the con- 
dition of the Association. 

While we recognize this prosperity which attends us, there 
are other matters which may well call for serious considera- 
tion. As I travel about the country and meet Unitarians, I 
hear several whispers which have caused, and may in the 
future cause, some alarm. Some of these whispers intimate 
some denominational deterioration. I do not believe there 
is anything in this to alarm us, and yet it is our duty to 
ascertain the causes of the whispers; and it seems to me 
that there are several which can be considered. 

So far as the Unitarian denomination is concerned, there 
is nothing in it which should lead to sectarian thought or 
action; and yet the presence of sectarianism may be an ele- 
ment of weakness, and may cause some to think that the 
denomination itself is losing its ground. The good Dr. 
Bellows called the Unitarian denomination the “ unsectarian 
sect.” This expression is epigrammatic and forceful. If there 


‘be a sect in all the religious communions that can claim to 


be unsectarian, it is our own; yet we must preserve our 
identity, and secure efficient organization. . Our own secre- 
tary, Mr. Eliot, has said: “Unitarianism is not a body of 
opinions, it is a habit of mind and a principle of conduct. 
There is no such thing as a Unitarian sect. ‘There is a 
Unitarian movement. It is the movement away from dog- 
matic Christianity toward spiritual Christianity. Its effort is 
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to realize for humanity a freer, richer life. It endeavors not 
to destroy, but to fulfil.” The predecessor of Mr. Eliot has 
said that “sectarianism is the bane of Christianity, and yet 
everything which is important enough to be denominated 
will result in a denomination. That is well. Variety is de- 
sirable, and does not necessarily tend to bigotry and exclu- 
sion.” 

These statements cover the whole question. There is no 
sectarianism in God’s work: his law applies to all. There 
is no sectarianism in the work of the Great Master, for his 
teaching applies to all. But, as intimated by Mr. Batchelor 
in what I have just quoted, if we are not sectarian, what is 
the purpose of our denomination? It is organization, and 
this is essential to secure that habit of mind and principle of 
conduct for which Unitarianism stands. It is to this end 
that we insist upon an efficient body charged with the mis- 
sion and other work of the Association. We have a right to 
spread our views, to teach all men to adopt that habit of 
mind and that principle of conduct which we believe to be 
the crucial test of our order. As the secretary well points 
out to you, the organization on which the denomination de- 
pends is bent upon carrying out its true work. It will not 
hesitate to take those steps which it deems essential, and it 
will put force and energy into the execution of the will of 
the Association. All this can be done without danger of 
sectarian work. Organized effort is not sectarianism, and to 
this organized effort we are pledged. 

In our local church organizations there are to be found 
here and there elements of weakness. This results from 
two forms or two methods of work: first, from over-organi- 
zation ; and, second, from lack of organization. A society 
which commands my deepest interest and affection has over 
sixty officers to conduct its affairs. It must be granted that 
each officer has the true spirit with which to carry on his 
work ; but, where there are very many auxiliary organizations 
within a church or parish, there is apt to be a dissipation or 
diffusion of forces, each subsidiary organization depending 
upon the same constituency, thus giving the appearance of 
— while at times there is a real — weakness, the result being 
a certain irritation which comes from the demands and 
claims of many instrumentalities. But this is better than a 
lack of organization, which is weakness itself. The Church 
does its best work when it has thoroughly organized itself 
into the essential auxiliaries for carrying out its work. A 
few of these, commanding the services of the very best 
people, can accomplish much more than an over-organized 
body. Observation in various denominations has taught 
this. If all are officers, each must draw upon the other. If 
there are no officers, there is no one to direct. Hence the 
true line of reason and effectiveness in local church organi- 
zation is in a harmonious and happy balance of forces, so 
that all interests shall be involved and thoroughly directed. 
To remove all notions or suspicions, and thus prevent the 
whispers of denominational weakness, there must be action, 
but such action that there shall be no lodgment of the idea 
of dissension or lack of harmonious work. 

Another whisper that has come to me — and it has pained 
me exceedingly — relates to sectional jealousies. It has 
been intimated for many years, and now as much as ever, 
that this grand Association of ours is a Boston institution, 
and needs not the support of the rest of the country. When 
I took up my life-work, I received a very important lesson 
from my great master, Gen. Francis A. Walker. He insisted 
that the true line of statistical investigation should be to 
render unto all the truth ascertained, not to weaken it by 
apportioning so much to this party and so much to that,—a 
course which would cause disaster, and bring economic in- 
vestigation into disrepute. ‘This lesson is quite applicable 
to the work of a great association like our own. In the past 
there have been dissensions — not dangerous ones, perhaps, 
but yet dissensions —from a lack of harmonious action, grow- 
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ing out of geographical differences. But what has this Asso- 
ciation to do with the sectional idea which might come from 
the Western Conference or the Middle States or the influ- 
ence of the Back Bay? ‘The East is the centre of gravity of 
the Unitarian denomination.* When any other section of 
the country becomes the centre, there will be found the bal- 
ance of power and of influence; and the East will gladly 
transfer its local care of the whole body to that section which 
surpasses it. There should be no weakness from any sec- 
tional idea. ‘The East contributes its money, and pays it out 
for the benefit of the rest of the country. It is glad to do 
_ this. So, when I hear it whispered from some Western place 
that it does not propose to support the Association because 
it is a Boston institution and can take care of itself, I feel 
like rebuking the author of the whisper, and generally point 
out to him how much the East has done toward establishing 
our Church in other parts of the country. This is true mis- 
sionary work. The strong must help the weak. Because 
the East is strong in Unitarianism, the West and the South 
and the Pacific Coast must for a long time to come look to it 
for some of its nourishing forces. There is no element of 
weakness or deterioration in any of these things. They are 
ideas, false to be sure, which have lodged in men’s minds. 
If we can remove them, it is our duty to do so. 

But there is another whisper of deterioration which affects 
the pulpit, in the feeling that our pulpit is not so strong as 
formerly. Now, there is something of truth in this, but it 
does not belong to the Unitarian order alone. I hear the 
same suggestion from my friends in other denominations, 
that their pulpits are not the same as they were. If this be 
true in any measure, what can be done to offset it? We 
cannot compel men of brains, of power, or great capacity, to 
enter the pulpit. Younger men sometimes think that the 
older ones are crowding them. Older ministers are not wont 
to crowd the younger, but it is their habit and their desire to 
welcome them. Whenever a young man comes from one of 
our divinity schools or comes into the denominational work 
from any quarter, and he possesses the spirit and the conse- 
cration for the work of the ministry, he is always given a 
hearty welcome. ‘The older ministers are the mainstays of 
spiritual work; for it is through their influence, through their 
encouragement, through their helping hands, that the young 
man finds his opportunity. I think we might appeal with 
more force to the young men themselves. We should appeal 
to them to work, and to work earnestly ; to consecrate them- 
selves to the high calling on which they have entered; to 
dedicate their lives to it; to discipline themselves by taking 
remote and even poverty-stricken parishes, through which 
they get their very best discipline; to go into the wilderness, 
as Eliot went, as Crothers went, as young Shippen went, as 
many others have gone, and thus get the very best elements 
of their future work. 

Young men are apt to grumble. They should not do this, 
but co-operate. They should not crowd the older men too 
hard, but take a lively and earnest interest in the denomina- 
tion itself as well as in some particular church. Let them fol- 
low the habits of young men entering other professions,— law- 
yers and doctors, who are content to live on _half-rations 
almost, in order to secure their standing in a community. 
Young ministers should grow to their maturity, and not 
expect it in their early life. I appeal to them to help to 
secure organized effort; to think of the denomination and 
the principles for which it stands, and not too much of them- 
selves, so that, when they make their assaults against the 
enemies of mankind,— selfishness, narrowness, bigotry,— 
and they fall back bruised, disappointed, and maybe discour- 


__ ,* According to the report of the treasurer for the fiscal year closing April 30, 1898, 
it is seen that, of the total contributions of the churches, New England contributes a little 
less than 75 per cent., the Middle States about 24 per cent., and the rest of the country 
a little over 1% per cent. ; while, of the contributions disbursed for the mission work of the 
Association, New England receives a little over 30 per cent., the Middle States a little 
over 19 per cent., and the rest of the country over so Per cent., the Western States alone 
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taking 34 per cent. of the whole expenditure, and the Southern and Pacific States 19 
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aged, they will have the abiding principle which will enable 
them to renew the attack. Sympathy with life itself, con- 
tact with humanity in all its phases, a knowledge of the 
weaknesses of men gained through observation and experi- 
ence,— these are the things which, in addition to the train- 
ing of the divinity school, fit a young man for the pulpit. 
The pulpit will never lose its influence, because through its 
personality there is power. The printed page is all well 
enough and influential, but the very statements of the printed 
page come with greater force through the personality of the 
pulpit. There is no nobler work, when the spirit is in it, 
than that of preaching the gospel of the Great Master; but 
the man who has been down into his Gethsemane can 
preach it with more force, can get nearer the hearts and the 
lives of men, than the minister who has never been there. 
Every man, in order to give the best fruition of his life, must 
have the discipline which comes through some experience in 
his Garden of Gethsemane. 


On the Eve. 


(APRIL 22, 1898.) 


America! dear brotherland! 
While yet the shotted guns are mute, 
Accept a brotherly salute, 

A hearty grip of England’s hand. 


To-morrow, when the sulphurous glow 
Of war shall dim the stars above, 
Be sure the star of England’s love 

Is over you, come weal, come woe. 


Go forth in hope! Go forth in might! 
To all your nobler self be true, 
That coming times may see in you 
The vanguard of the hosts of light. 


Though wrathful Justice load and train 
Your guns, be every breach they make 
A gateway pierced for Mercy’s sake, 

That Peace may enter in and reign. 


Then, should the hosts of darkness band 
Against you, lowering thunderously, 
Flash the word “ Brother!” o’er the sea, 

And England at your side shall stand 


Exulting! For, though dark the night, 
And sinister with scud and rack, 
The hour that brings us back to back 
But harbingers the larger light. 
— London Chronicle. 


London Letter. 


Our little body of liberal churches in Great Britain is 
much agitated and somewhat frightened because it has been 
discovered that it has within itself “ ¢wo opposing tendencies.” 
A vigorous body has, and ought to have, many tendencies, 
and wisdom enough to keep them well in hand for its own 
growth and furtherance. No doubt we have a few men 
who have the word “ Unitarian’ between themselves and all 
mankind. Nothing smells sweet to them by any other name. 
We have a much larger number whose influence will be more 
enduring because it is more inclusive and spiritual. These 
care for religion, for the grace and truth of character. They 
do not clang the cymbals of a loveless and partisan conten- 
tion. In Emerson’s phrase, they do not feel bound “to nib- 
ble always at one loaf.” The bread of life is still the bread 
of life, though not baked in a Unitarian oven. Probably all 
this tempest in our little teapot will serve to further the dis- 
tinctly religious as opposed to the doctrinal or contentious 
spirit among us. We shall still be, not Trinitarian, not anti- 
Trinitarian, first and foremost, but followers of that liberty 
whereunto, in the strong, sweet reasonableness of Christ, we 
have been called, striving to unite men, despite their doctrinal 
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antecedents or preferences, upon this common privilege to 
love, to serve, to worship ardently, spiritually, truly. 

At length we have in England an order of Unitarian 
monks, as sharply distinguished from the secular Unitarian 
clergy. A Unitarian monastic brotherhood! And why 
not: Have we not always been taught that, “where the 
spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty ” ? 

As extremes meet and as one extreme provokes another, it 
is very meet and right that our new monkish brothers should 
establish their “House of the Divine Love” at Oxford, 
where scholastic philosophy is chiefly in evidence, where it is 
believed that the cooling down of religious fervor is inno- 
cently carried as low as much learning is ever likely to carry it. 
There this witness for ‘a warm spiritual life” is to be borne 
by men who aim, first of all, “at fanning a flame of devotion 
in” themselves, “and cultivating the life of toil and endur- 
ance.” ‘To your correspondent, at least, this is refreshing! 

The head of this House of the Divine Love, the superior 
of the order, signs himself, in a letter just come from his 
hand, “Yours sincerely in Christ, Vernon, O. C. F.  Hith- 
erto we have known Brother Vernon as Vernon Herford, 
B.A. [a nephew of Dr. Brooke Herford]. 

This brotherhood, aiming at “a reformed and_ purified 
Christianity and theory of Christian social obligation,” now 
consists of onlyfour men. Their life ‘is that of the barracks 
and the camp of the soldiers of Jesus Christ,— strict and 
rigorous while it lasts.” Seven shillings a week is sufficient 
to sustain the animal part of a monk. Their vow is tentative. 
Each one binds himself for three years at a time. They 
“have no personal end in money or position to gain.” They 
share all they possess or gain, and do their own work. A 
fifth brother now “wishes to come very badly’; but Vernon, 
the superior, hardly dares risk it, “lest we should not be able 
to feed him.” 

In addition to the House of the Divine Love,— formerly 
known as Barrett House, and now altered over to meet the 
needs and be the home of the order,—a new church, small, 
built of red brick and tiles, seating about one hundred, has 
recently been opened by Brother:Vernon and his men. I 
am told that it is not held to be one of those places in which 
one thing may be done as properly as another, but is to be 
cherished as a really sacred place. And, as Brother Vernon 
conducts his visitor around the little interior, he desires that 
no words be spoken,— that the reminders of Christ upon the 
wall and upon the altar alone may speak, and that the soul 
may hear and consider. 

On Sundays matins are said at seven o’clock. Holy com- 
munion comes at ten o’clock. A sermon is preached at half- 
past eleven. There is a Sunday-school at half-past two. In 
the evening at seven come vespers, with a sermon. A large 
oil lamp burns in the centre of the building. Eight candles 
burn upon the altar, amid many flowers. ‘The brothers enter 
preceded by a cross and surpliced choir, themselves in sur- 
plices, the superior wearing as well a stole and a cowl. The 
service is to a great extent on the lines of the Church of Eng- 
land service. In his opening sermon Superior Vernon 
opened his mind in regard to these “ warring sects, each 
claiming to be the true form of Christianity. Who was to 
blame for this disgraceful, this awful, this shameful state of 
things? They were all to blame, more or less; .. . and those 
that called out the loudest that the other sects should join 
them were chiefly to blame, because, if they had been faithful 
to Jesus Christ, if they had always taught what Jesus Christ 
taught, if they had always had his spirit, no one would have 
wished to separate from them. Unfaithfulness to Christ in 
the mother churches had led to separations. This brother- 
hood wished to give itself entirely to promoting that union 
of all Christians in the simple fundamentals of the Christian 
faith which all Christians all over the world were praying for 
and working for in various ways, being hindered, however, 
by those people who put sect before Jesus Christ, who were 
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sectarians first and Christians second. Not all might be 
called to do as they of the brotherhood had determined to 
do ; but with all Christ must be first, or they had no right to 
call themselves Christians. If any man said that, in order 
to live, he must do dishonorable things, then he should be 
content to starve.” 

Yesterday, May 11, I attended an altogether different ser- 
vice from this of Vernon, O.C. F., in the Evangelical Catholic 
Church of the Divine Love at Oxford. It was under the 
dome of St. Paul’s cathedral here in London,—a grand 
festival service of the Corporation of the Sons of the Clergy. 
This corporation was founded in 1655,,and yesterday was 
its two hundred and forty-fourth festival day. Nothing was 
lacking to render the service in the highest degree effective, 
from the Anglican point of view. St. Paul’s was filled to its 
utmost, and it will hold probably ten thousand strong. The 
little Oxford brotherhood may represent the strait and 
narrow gate; but St. Paul’s represents the broad way, and 
many there be that go in thereat. ‘The Sons of the Clergy 
Corporation exists for the purpose of assisting necessitous 
clergymen, their widows, aged single daughters, and children 
of every diocese of England or Wales. Last year it granted 
to poor clergymen, the widows and children of clergymen, 
considerably more than twenty-four thousand pounds,— up- 
ward of ninety-seven thousand nine hundred dollars in your 
money. It is the oldest, largest, and most comprehensive of 
the clergy charities, and appeals to thousands upon thousands 
of generous hearts throughout England and Wales. 

For forty-four years after the founding of this corporation, 
its anniversary was honored only by an ordinary service and 
the preaching of a sermon. But yesterday, two hundred 
years ago, music came to add itself to the annual festival. 
In 1698 Purcell’s “Te Deum” and “Jubilate” in D were 
used by an orchestra established in connection with the sons 
of the clergy. Yesterday, therefore, was especially promi- 
nent and at its best. Some three hundred choristers sat 
beneath the dome in addition to the choir in regular attend- 
ance. Besides this vocal strength and the power of the 
mighty organ was the orchestral band, numbering at least a 
hundred, one conjectured. During Dr. Blomfield’s bishopric 
a band was not allowed at the service; but yesterday this 
magnificent band, under the baton of Sir George Martin, 
heightened unspeakably the effect of the entire service. 
After the threé hundred boys and men were in their places, 
and the orchestra were in readiness also, we had a most im- 
posing procession. ‘The great front doors were thrown wide, 
and up the long nave came choir, canons, prebendaries, 
bishops, archbishop, in all their purple and fine linen,— or 
is it all muslin ?— with London aldermen in all their glory, 
the city marshal, the lord mayor’s chaplain, the sword and 
mace bearers, and then the Rt. Hon. Lord Mayor himself, 
in pomp of apparel unequalled. ‘The little page in dress- 
coat and tight knee-breeches of black velvet, who carried his 
lordship’s train, was a model for an artist both in figure and 
in bearing. After this pomp and pageantry was over, the 
beautiful ““In Memoriam” overture of Sir Arthur Sullivan 
was rendered so impressively as to take one far, far from all 
the pomp and vanity of this-silly and showy world. To speak 
extravagantly of the whole music of the afternoon would not 
be to speak too highly of it. Schubert’s “Song of Miriam ” 
was dramatic in the extreme. Miriam’s single high-pitched 
voice first calling to the Hebrew maidens to strike their tim- 
brels; the gradually rising chorus of their voices answering 
to her call; the enthusiastic passage through the sea, dry- 
shod, between walls of crystal waters; the terror when Pha- 
raoh’s pursuing host burst upon the people’s view; the wild 
exultation when Egyptian horses, chariots, men, are over- 
whelmed, and “the Lord, our Rock,” has proved mightier 
than ever before,— were all rendered with wonderful power. 
It almost rendered the old tradition real history, and the in- 
credible credible. Strangely, too, a miracle set to music in 
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St. Paul’s does not affect one as out of place, as it must do 
in one of our own churches. ‘The established Church rests 
upon, stands for, and is supposed to be bound up for its very 
existence with all the Hebrew and Christian miracle beliefs. 
It is founded upon these traditions, and is bound to main- 
tain them. Our churches are professedly founded upon the 
truth, and stand for it. They do not hold to miracle inter- 
pretations of Hebrew or Christian times, and it is false pre- 
tence whenever they seem to indorse those interpretations. 

If we stand for truth as against tradition, let us stand for 
it, or else let us go boldly over into the camp of the tradi- 
tionalists. At the festival yesterday the glorias at the end of 
each of the psalms were grand almost beyond compare, the 
three hundred voices, the full orchestra, and the whole vast 
congregation joining in them. ‘Then, last and most over. 
powering of all, came Handel’s “ Hallelujah Chorus.” One 
was carried away as with a flood of rapturous emotion, and 
felt almost shocked at himself for asking, as he came to him- 
self, Is it, then, quite true that “the kingdom of this world ” 
— America and Spain red with brother’s blood — “is be- 
come the kingdom of our Lord and of his Christ”? If so, 
why that new monastic order at Oxford, trying to bring 
something like that kingdom into our Christian midst? We 
also had a sermon by the Bishop of Stepney, a new suffragan 
bishop to relieve the Bishop of London.. He took “ The 
laborer is worthy of his hire” for his text, and gave us a 
short, outspoken, manly sermon. He said that never before 
was England so generally prosperous, never before was the 
national Church so generally well spoken of or doing a more 
religious work throughout the land. And yet we were starv- 
ing her clergy. He repeated the word “starving,” and said 
he meant what he said. “We are literally starving our 
clergy.” Then he cited instances touching in the extreme. 
One lingers in my mind. An educated man, wife, and five 
children, wife dying slowly of cancer, unable to afford a 
servant, to have meat oftener than once in two weeks, living 
on bread and tea. ‘Iwo or three other similar stories out of 
the indefinite number that might be told. Why does this 
happen ? 

How do we account for this starving of so many of their 
clergy? He accounted for it by the fact that we of the 
English Church had been in the habit of living upon the 
benefactions of our ancestors, that we had forgotten that we 
had a duty to do for the support of our own Church. He 
first put the injustice of stich treatment of their devoted men 
before his hearers, and then appealed to their charity. As 
we passed out, plates were held at the doors, and some £183 
were taken. After the festival service came the festival 
dinner in Merchant ‘Taylor’s Hall, ‘Threadneedle Street, the 
lord mayor presiding. ‘The archbishop made a_ pleasant 
little speech. He was sure the country, once it realized the 
poverty of its clergy, would remove the extreme severity of 
it. This corporation dealt with genteel poverty, which, to 
his mind, was the worst kind of poverty. <A collection was 
made at the dinner of 4292. Donations and collections 
also came to swell the treasurer’s receipts for the day to 
43,894. I am not sure that, considering the greatness of 
the need, this amount, large as it may seem, is anything like 
what it should have been. One of the signs of the times is 
the very small amount of money the great mass of the people 
feel willing or interested to give for the support of their 
own form of religion, whatever it may be. One must antici- 
pate, if this continues, more than a new brotherhood doing 
its own menial work, and living on seven shillings each per 
week. One must look for a-new order of tramps,—a 
coming again of the begging friars, men vowed to poverty, 
and subsisting upon the crumbs that fall from the tables of 
proud prosperity. ‘This is not exactly a state of things that 
heralds, any more than torpedo warfare does, the much- 
talked-about fatherhood of God and brotherhood of man. 


S..F. 
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Correspondence. 


We have reason to believe that the position of the Regzster 
in regard to the conduct of the war fairly represents the 
mind of our Unitarian constituency. Forgetting the things 
that are behind for the present, refraining from criticism of 
events preceding the declaration of war, and postponing for 
consideration all questions which are not ripe for discussion 
and decision, we say, Let us assist the government, and en- 
courage the people to prosecute’ the war only for the highest 
ends. « We herewith present synopses and extracts of letters 
concerning these things, which are too long to be printed in 
full. They are voices from the people, representing very 
different phases of feeling. First we print a fragment of a 
letter from Ottawa : — 


“The gospel of the Christ has not been permitted to so 
deeply root itself in human nature as to produce genuine 
civilization. ‘The brute tastes are yet dominant: the savage 
methods yet prevail. Had the centralized authority of the 
United States first, and by formally appointed messages and 
messengers, made a strong and long appeal for international 
counsel and co-operation before resorting to any threat or 
even suggestion of war, then the spirit of genuine Christian- 
ity would have shown itself. But sadly otherwise it has 
been; and the saddest part of it all is that our ‘one hundred 
thousand preachers of righteousness in these United States’ 
have, for the most part, seemed to revert with the common 
reversion toward the tastes and methods of the primitive 
savage whence all humankind have sprung. Even yet it is 
not too late to ‘repent and do over again our first works.’ 
Let even the majority of our ‘one hundred thousand preach- 
ers of righteousness’ now eagerly demand an immediate ar- 
bitration of all Christian nations in the interests of both 
justice and peace, all armed hostilities meanwhile to cease, 
and the demand would certainly be heeded, to the honor and 
joy of the whole earth. If the ‘preachers of righteousness’ 
neglect to make such a demand, it will doubtless not be 
made; and upon their shoulders must rest the chief blame. 

“M. K. SCHERMERHORN.” 


The second quotation is from a letter entitled “Peace at 
the Price rather than War at the Price.” After a descrip- 
tion of the peace principles. of the gospel of Jesus and an 
argument to prove that it is possible to conduct life in ac- 
cordance with the highest ideals and principles, the writer 
indicates what would have happened had ours “been the 
Christian or civilized government it passes for ” : — 


“It would not for years have winked at filibustering ex- 
peditions directed against a neighbor or tolerate the declara- 
tion that ‘Cuba cannot be ours.’ It would have asked to be 
allowed to aid with its skill, money, and intelligence in the 
suppression of the causes of Cuba’s fatal epidemics. Had 
it come to the honest conclusion, free from political or pe- 
cuniary bias, that its duty was to interpose, remembering its 
own fraternal war and determined to act wisely and brotherly 
it would have only patiently petitioned Spain to co-operate 
with it for the termination of anarchy and misrule in its 
colony. Notwithstanding the rejection of the arbitration 
treaty and the menace of the Venezuela proclamation, it 
might have asked for and received the good offices of Great 
Britain in’ pursuance of its end. Can it be imagined that 
the three powers all desiring peace could not have discov- 
ered a way for the healing of the Cuban ulcer? When the 
Maine was blown up, such a government as I suppose would 
not have allowed the carrion newspapers to suggest or assert 
without evidence, the complicity of Spain and the need of 
war; and a mixed commission or one of neutrals would have 
examined the wreck. Were we as civilized as we have be- 
lieved, our representatives could never have publicly threat- 
ened Spain and excited the worst elements of the nations in 
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advance, while /r‘endly intervention was proclaimed by the 
executive. Neither could the President have breathed ‘ inter- 
vention by force ’ or failed to use all his constitutional powers 
to avert the final and fatal catastrophe of war. 

“W. HENRY WINSLOw.” 


The third letter is from one who misquotes the statement 
of the Aegister. We urged the religious press to assist the 
government and encourage the people in the prosecution of 
the war for the sole purpose of liberating Cuba : — 


“In the Register of May 26 you urge that the ‘religious 
press of the United States’ should ‘agree to encourage the 
prosecution of the war,’ on the ground that it is justified, 
‘for the protection of weaker nations suffering injustice.’ 

“In what way, when war was declared, was Cuba suffering 
injustice? Spain was feeding the people. She had granted 
an unconditional armistice and autonomy on the broadest 
scale. ‘The only inhabitants of the island that America 
would listen to were a small number of insurgents, against 
whose rule the great majority of the inhabitants are strongly 
united. I should like to be able to ‘support my country.’ 
Can we do it, and not break most of the Ten Commandments 
and the Golden Rule? Are we not bearing ‘false witness 
against our neighbor’? Are we not ‘coveting our neighbor’s 
goods,’ taking what is not our own, and killing a great many 
innocent persons? In forty years Spain has freed her slaves 
without a war, and lives with them on equalterms. She has 
made it easy for all the peasants to own land. She has 
granted manhood suffrage, free education, free speech, and 
religious liberty. She has taken much power from the crown 
and the Church. To-day she intrusts the gravest responsi- 
bility to men who have been under sentence of death as re- 
publicans. Her literature and art compare to-day favorably 
with our own. Under such conditions how can we ‘ support 
our country’? If we say, ‘ Right or wrong, my country,’ are 
we not breaking the commandment which says, ‘ Thou shalt 


have no other gods before me’? 
ir Gr ASAD CHR 


Quite in another strain is a letter called out by a “ Peace” 
sermon printed before the declaration of war. Of himself 
the writer says: “I am myself a fighting parson. I believe 
this war is to purify American patriotism, benefit Spain, and 
to bless the whole world.” Of the minister whose sermon 
he contemns he says: “In war he sees nothing but killing. 
Killing is murder. War is hell.. War ‘takes our honest 
friends and neighbors, and turns them into pirates, mur- 
derers, and robbers.’ It is a ‘blasphemous horror, bestial 
and God-defying.’” He then goes on to say :— 


“In matters of this sort false rhetoric is a little better than 
deliberate lying. Imagine this peaceful gentleman address- 
ing a regiment of our gallant volunteers, and informing them 
that they are enlisted as ‘pirates, robbers, and murderers.’ 
No doubt our American soldiers are good fellows, and would 
give him laughter and hisses rather than a kicking or tar and 
feathers. But is it not outrageous? Does the learned 
gentleman not know that it is the soldier who has swept the 
pirate from the seas and the robber from the land? Does 
he not know what this war is all about? Is it not because 
the troops of Weyler and Blanco have conducted themselves 
as robbers and murderers that the citizens of this peace- 
loving republic have risen in arms? Is it not because, by 
an act worthy of pirates, the Maine and her brave crew 
were shamefully destroyed that the heart of the American 
people could bear no more? 

“ Such whining for. peace does not deserve argument. It 
deserves contempt. It is an insult to every soldier who fol- 
lows our flag. Is Dewey a pirate? Were Grant and Wash- 
ington murderers? Or was there never a Christian gentle- 
man but William Penn or some canting non-resistant? I 
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blush for the pulpit that it gives refuge and opportunity for 
such treasonable nonsense! ... I do not wonder that, when 


men see war, sin, calamities, and sorrow, they question the 
goodness of God. But it is rather discouraging to see a 
trained theologian so foolishly missing the ideal truth of 
things. He says that war is God-defying. Has he Scripture 
for that? Or, if by introspection of his own peaceful bosom 
he has learned this new doctrine, will he kindly explain how 
it fits in any conceivable theodicy? If war is contrary to the 
will of God, what has God been doing ever since the human 
race began? Or does think that in times 
past humanity has needed this stern school of every virtue; 
but needs it no more? He is optimistic, indeed. He says 
war is ‘a relic of barbarism.’ Of course it is.- But are there 
no worse relics thereof? Is not the conduct and character 
of Weyler barbaric? Are not a large part of mankind still 
under the dominion of tyranny, lust, laziness, ignorance, un- 
reason? Well, as long as these greater barbarisms remain, 
war will be with us as the heroic remedy. 
“THEODORE C. WILLIAMS.” 


In a recent issue of the “Register appeared an article by 
E. L. Bridgman, entitled “ A New and Imperative Duty,” in 
which the remarks of. Rear Admiral Belknap in favor of the 
permanent annexation of the islands we may conquer was 
objected to on the ground that we had pledged ourselves “ to 
retire from Cuba as soon as the island is pacified.” It is as 
yet too early to give a final answer to any of these questions. 
It is possible that all the ends our correspondent seeks are 
covered by that one word “ pacified,” which means the estab- 
lishment of a peaceful government. Assuming the deliver- 
ance of Cuba by the victories of our army and navy, the 
writer proceeds to ask : — 


“That done, what next? Shall we at once deliver them 
back again into the hands of the same country whose mis- 
government and oppression have brought upon the island 
its woes? Shall we leave the island exposed to attack from 
and liable to subjugation by that cruel old mother country? 
Would it be quite safe to trust the lives and property of the 
Cubans, especially of those who have remained loyal to 
Spain, to a government of the insurgents established by civil 
war? Having overthrown one government, is it proper, is it 
morally right for us, to leave that island until we have seen 
established on a firm, permanent, enduring basis another 
government,— a government just and wholesome, one which 
will afford the same security to property, liberty, and life 
which we ourselves enjoy? And such a government estab- 
lished, are we not pledged as a nation, by solemn declarations 
of long standing, that we will not allow such government or 
any other government of Cuba to be made subject to any 
European government other than Spain? The fact is that 
our relations to Cuba, with the obligations which they 
impose upon us as a nation, are not simple, but complex. 
We are not discharged or relieved from those obligations by 
our declaration that we will not assert sovereignty over the 
island. ‘That declaration, also the pledge stated by Mr. 
Bridgman, can be performed in full, in letter and in spirit, 
in length and breadth, by this proceeding (among others, per- 
haps) on our part after Cuba shall have been brought com- 
pletely into our military possession and control; to wit, that 
there be submitted to the people of Cuba the question as to 
what government for that island they desire. And suppose 
this plebiscite, as among a Latin people, like the Cubans, it 
is called,—this plebiscite fairly and freely conducted shall 
result in the expression of a strong desire on the part of the 
people of that island that Cuba shall become part and parcel 
of the United States. As against Spain, as against any 
other European government, as against all the rest of the 
world, have not the people of Cuba a right to the expression 
of that desire and a right to its gratification? ... If Cuba, 
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Porto Rico, and the Philippines come into the possession of 
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the United States by the operations of the present war with 
Spain, they cannot be allowed to go out of that possession 
until their good government is fully and surely provided 
1) ae Tuomas H. Tavzor.” 


In the next letter objection is made to remarks in “ Cur- 
rent Topics” concerning the attitude of France and the 
motives which actuate the French press. It was suggested 
that the shopkeepers had changed public opinion, The 
fact seems to be that the outburst of wrath against America, 
in what our correspondent calls, very properly, the yellow 
journalism of Paris, was checked by the assertion of pruden- 
tial considerations. We read in the latest news from Paris 
that a reason for seeking peace is that the prosecution of the 
war will prevent the holding of the Exposition in 1900. 
The writer of “Current Topics” intends to give the news. 
The spirit of brotherhood does not require us to ignore facts, 
although we heartily sympathize with the purpose and spirit 
of the writer. 


“Ts there not a better way of answering the unfriendly 
criticism of the yellow journalism of Paris and Berlin, if the 
Christian Register feels itself called upon to do so? Would 
it not be better to leave unanswered the more violent attacks, 
and, in response to the fairer criticism, make use of argu- 
ment instead of invective? It is even possible that the 
actions of our government are not above all criticism. If 
there is such a thing as the moral responsibility of the press, 
—an educative influence possessed by it,— would it not be 
well, were the official organ of Unitarianism answerable for 
an increase of friendship among nations and a better knowl- 
edge of the true worth possessed by all? Having lived many 
years in France, Germany, and England, I have come to 
know and esteem these people, and to learn that ignorance 
of each other and the incitements of a reckless journalism 
are mainly responsible for the prejudices and hate which 
exist among them. In the kindliest spirit I pray that the 
Christian Register in the future adhere more closely to the 
inspiring words of our bond of union, and contribute to the 


earth. CHARLES TURNER.” 


For the Christian Register. 


Religion of To-day.* 


BY GRACE F. PENNYPACKER. 


Fragrance of plough-turned earth 
Sweetens the opal air; 

3reath of the blossoms’ birth 
Reddens the willow bare; 

Life, with its conscious worth, 
Full is, and fair, 


Over the patient wood 

Slants the swift-rushing' rain ; 
Over man’s solitude 

Hope hovers, hushing pain ; 
Grief seems but highest good, 

Waiting is vain. 


Over the patient wood 

Spreads the new wealth of green; 
With the rain’s rushing flood 

Earth becomes strong and clean ; 
Man trusts the understood 

And the unseen. 


Religion, unfolding through darkness of ages, 
Clouded with myth, superstition, and strife, 
Sheds its broad light on eternity’s pages, 
Solving the mystery of death and of life. 
Some must sing, and others must weep; 
Some must labor, and others must sleep ; 
But religion thrills all, both dreamers and sages, 
With the thought of humanity tender and deep. 


* Read at the Middle States Conference in Wilmington. 
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Humanity nation has set against nation. 
What greater love hath a man for his friend? 
Poured on the altar in cleansing oblation, 

Men offer life-blood, the right to defend ! 
Some must take, that others may give; 
Some must die, that others may live; 

But through the black vista of war’s desolation 

The thought of humanity glows to the end! 


Religion that lives as the angel of ages, 
Searcher for truth and the champion of right, 
Folds not its pinions in creed-shackled cages, 
But wings its strong course through the freedom of light. 
Some must sow, that others may reap ; 
Some must lose, that others may keep ; 
But religion, in all and through all,-gauges 
The thought of divinity, loving and deep! 


Divinity, fountain of pure aspiration, 
Merciful, quick its compassion to lend, 
Thrills in the soul with this clear revelation,— 
Love to God, love to man, on each other depend. 
Some are blind, and others can see; 
Some are bound, and others are free; 
But, in all religion, with power of creation, 
Divinity must with humanity blend. 


New York Unitarian Club. 


At the last meeting of the Unitarian Club of New York 
the subject presented for discussion was, “ After Orthodoxy, 
What?” or “The Ethics of Religious Transition.” The 
president, Mr. W. H. Kenyon, introduced as the speakers 
of the evening the following ministers: Rev. James Eells, 
Rev. William M. Brundage, Rev. Minot J. Savage, D.D., 
Rev. James T. Bixby, Ph.D., Rev. Alfred C. Nickerson, Rev. 
John W. Chadwick, and Rev. Thomas R. Slicer. 

The audience listened until a late hour with unabated in- 
terest to the discussion of the subject, which was earnest 
and vital, and dealt with the ethics of current religious 
thought in a very straightforward way. The report came 
to us late, and was then crowded out by the pressure upon 


cE C ; he our columns caused by the anniversary exercises West and 
spread of the spirit which animates them over the entire 


East. aa 
FROM THE ADDRESS OF REY. JAMES EELLS, 


In 1640 there was an assembly of divines in England 
that formulated a creed. That creed has been held by the 
Church all this time; and next May they are going to cele- 
brate the adoption of that creed, and are going to glory and 
be glorified in the fact that it has not changed one iota, 
that it has not changed since it was made. Some years ago 
the Church that adopts it and holds it and rejoices in it 
voted to revise the Bible, although the Bible is the only in- 
fallible rule in faith and practice, according to the standard. 
And the Bible was revised in 1881. That revision made 
some changes in the proof-texts, so that some of these proof- 
texts prove just the opposite of what they were intended to 
prove. ‘Then the question came up, Shall we revise the 
creed? And the majority said no; but some of them said 
yes, and tried to revise it, and they could not. The upshot 
of it all was, you may revise the Bible, but you must not 
touch the creed. ‘Then they decided that they did not want 
the old creed revised, but they wanted a new creed substi- 
tuted for it. That looks hopeful ; but the question of course 
will be, “ What shall the new creed be?” We are not in 
creed-making times: we are in creed-breaking times, in 
creed-forgetting times. We are in times when there is no 
need for the creed as such. Why should a creed be kept 
and held to for over two hundred and fifty years, when the 
great mass of the people are going on and on away from the 
creed and into other opinions? 

Now there is another difficulty, and that is the layman and 
the minister have two distinctly different sets of things to 
subscribe to. In the church which I served I have received 
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over and over again into membership of that church people 
—as we say—on confession of faith, asking them nothing 
under God’s sky but this: “Do you want to live the Chris- 
tian life? Come into this church.” Is not that liberal and 
broad enough? Where is the test of Orthodoxy there? I 
could go back to that little place on the western slope of the 
Palisades, and unite with that little church to-morrow with a 
clean conscience and a singing heart, if that was all. But 
the minister has got to do something different, which is to 
accept the Confession of Faith of the Presbyterian Church. 
Now this is the way I put it to myself, and I hope it is clear. 
I say: Here is something to subscribe to. I have got to sub- 
scribe to that literally, if I can. But I say: I cannot do it 
literally. I must say what I mean by it, and subscribe. 
What do I subscribe to? The thing that I was supposed to 
subscribe to? No: to the thing that I want it to mean. I 
subscribe not to the creed, but to my translation of the creed. 
And, because I cannot subscribe to the creed, there is in 
effect a new creed substituted for the one I cannot subscribe 
to. But people will tell you that you are not alone in this 
debate with conscience, that there is a majority that feel 
that way, and that there is a change coming. But, until that 
time comes, I believe that a man has got to face the matter 
squarely, and say, I can subscribe to this only in the way in 
which I know the framers of it and the first adopters of it 
accepted it. 

It is said to a minister, “ You can do so much good where 
you are in preaching this particular truth. Stay, and do it.” 
And you may do it, because the people who agree with you 
will come and say to you that you can do so much good, and 
tell you how fine it is for a man to stand in a place and 
preach such things, although he know that the church does 
not agree with him. Is it a fine thing for a man to do, or 
a helpful thing for the majority of his people to hear, when 
they know he is committed to one thing, to hear him say the 
things which cannot be reconciled with the thing to which 
he is committed? It is so easy, so appallingly easy, when 
you are told that “everybody understands it,” and that 
‘“‘ nobody believes it,’ and that “you can do so much good” 
to stay on in that way. My friends, that argument is ap- 
plied to the most sacred calling and the most immaculate 
position of the man who stands in the name of God to say 
what is God’s truth to God’s sons and daughters. And that 
thing is said to such a man which would not be tolerated in 
any other position of life for five minutes. 

Here is just the point. It is undoubtedly true that the 
Church is ready to prescribe for its ministers what its minis- 
ters shall say they believe. This is perfectly right. Sup- 
pose I tell George, when I start out in the morning, to clean 
up the garden and spade up the flower-bed ; and, when I re- 
turn at night, I say: “George, what have you done? You 
know what I said you should do.” And George answers, 
“ Well, sir, you said I was to go into the garden and spade 
up the bed; but I really thought your interests would be 
better served if I washed the parlor windows.” ‘This is the 
ethics of it. The man has got a perfect right not to work 
for me; but, when he is told to do one thing, he should not do 
another, if he is going to serve me rightly. The Church has 
a perfect right to say what a man shall believe, what those 
who serve in its pulpits shall believe; but, if you do not like 
that particular thing, you are not to go and wash the front 
parlor windows, even to let the light through. For that only 
means this,— that, while you are doing some good letting the 
light in, there are lots of people who are wondering how you 
can do it. And you are doing untold harm, inconceivable 
harm, to those people who, by the way, are not the people 
who have the most sympathy with the minister, and are the 
people who are watching, lynx-eyed, what he does and says 
and how he does it and says.it; and to harm one of these is 
worse than to harm ten elsewhere, who are in sympathy. 
Layman or minister, if you stand for the truth, you have got 
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to stand for the truest truth God lets you see; and anything 
like parleying with the truth is rubbing the beautiful bloom 
off, is lowering the ideal, is being false to your trust, and is 
being false where we least expect it, even among the weaker 
ones, even among “the little ones.” That peerless master of 
men said, “ Whosoever shall offend one of these little ones 
that believe in me, it were better for him that a millstone 
were hanged about his neck, and he were cast into the sea.” 
And those who cherish his name must face the question in 
the clear light of what he said and how he lived. 


FROM THE ADDRESS OF REV. W. M. BRUNDAGE. 


In order to bring the subject of the evening definitely to 
my own thought, I have put it to myself in this way: Can 
one honorably remain in a church whose formal creed he 
has come to reject? This is a question of great interest to a 
growing number of conscientious men and women. I doubt 
whether it is a question of very great interest to anything 
like the proportion of the members of orthodox churches 
that some peeple think; but we know that numerous, very 
numerous men and women remain in orthodox churches who 
on public and private occasions repudiate the dogmas of the 
Church to which they belong. They remain for social, politi- 
cal, and business considerations. They do not attempt to hide 
the sordidness and unworthiness of their motives; and, in 
fact, they are proud that they do not believe these old super- 
stitions. There is a great rank and file of the orthodox 
churches who are perfectly conscientious. They are where 
they are because they believe simply and unhesitatingly the 
dogmas of their church. Now I have had a little experience 
with the Methodist Episcopal churches, and very few 
Methodists doubt the doctrines of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church; but there is a growing number of laymen as well as 
ministers to whom this is a very burning question, who have 
come to disbelieve in the dogmas of the Church, and who 
are asking themselves what they shall do. What I try to 
emphasize from my pulpit in Albany is this: that the ques- 
tion just as vitally affects every layman as it does every 
minister. 

Now Dr. Abbott is just in the midst of a controversy, as 
you know, with a number of newspapers and ministers 
throughout the country. He, it seems to me, utterly fails to 
understand the problem which we are discussing to-night,— 
the vital problem of a large number of the members of ortho- 
dox churches. His thesis is just the thesis of Dr. Sawin: If 
you are in the orthodox church, you are at liberty to remain 
there just so long as you believe in Orthodoxy. Here is his 
answer to Mr. Mead. He says: “ But no one is a Christian 
teacher unless he is in some sense a disciple and a follower 
of Christ, whose life and teachings are contained in the New 
Testament. One who accepts the Aristotelian philosophy 
would not call himself a Platonist. So one who does not 
accept Jesus of Nazareth as the Christ may be a great and 
good man, but he is not a Christian. Such a one does not 
belong in an orthodox pulpit, because he does not belong in 
a Christian pulpit.” Here, again, we have the plea for 
liberty to believe in Orthodoxy, and to remain in it if you 
believe in it,— a pleading for something just as widely sepa- 
rated from the question as it can possibly be, because the 
real problem is not, How can I remain in a Methodist or 
Presbyterian Church, so long as I believe in the Methodist 
or Presbyterian Church? but How can I remain in it when I 
have come to doubt what I consider the fundamental teach- 
ing of Methodism? ‘That is the way the question comes 
to me. Methodism seems to me to represent a scheme of 
truth. Under the discipline of my Church, I read words 
which can never be changed. The rules and requirements 
of religion can be changed by no conference, as the West- 
minster Confession can be changed by a majority of the 
presbytery; for under the organic law of the Methodist 
Church there can be no change in these essential and fun- 
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damental doctrines of Methodism. The only condition re- 
quired of those who desire to connect themselves with the 
society is “the desire to flee from the wrath to come, and to 
be saved from their sin.” 

I cannot understand how what is called Liberal Orthodoxy 
can in any way satisfy the consciences of the men and 
women who are seriously entertaining this problem the con- 
sideration of which has brought us here to-night,— Can I 
honestly remain in a church whose creed I have to reject? 
Whether it be layman or minister, it seems to me the 
answer must be the same. If I remain, I stand before the 
world pledged to a system of truth in which I no longer be- 
lieve. I may try to explain with all possible consistence 
how I differ from the creed of the Church to which I belong ; 
but it will always be an impossibility to explain satisfacto- 
rily to the consciences of the men and women who see 
clearly, who are not befogged by the issue. 

Unitarianism has opportunities, it seems to me, to-day, 
such as it never had in the past. Its work is only just 
beginning to be done because men and women are only just 
beginning to understand the one great distinction between 
Unitarianism and Orthodoxy. 


FROM THE ADDRESS OF REV. M. J. SAVAGE, D.D. 


We must face the fact that there are thousands of persons 
to-day in the orthodox churches who are not orthodox in 
any dictionary sense of the word, and yet whom we cannot 
think of as dishonest men. 

Some years ago in Pasadena, Cal., I gave a lecture on sci- 
entific and religious subjects in a fundamental way. The next 
morning two men came to me: both of them surprised me. 
One was a Methodist minister. - He told me that he agreed 
with every single word I said, and I had not left enough of 
the orthodox creed to be seen with a microscope. After he 
had gone, a fine-looking young man came to me, and said, “I 
am the superintendent of the Presbyterian Sunday-school in 
this city; and I agree with every word you said, and, in my 
opinion, more than half of the members of the Presbyterian 
church in this place agree with you.” “ But,” I said, “why 
don’t you change your creed?” And his answer was, prac- 
tically: ‘We are afraid to touch it. We have no idea as to 
what will be left if we do. And, if we come out of Presby- 
terianism, we don’t know where we are going or how it is to 
end.” JI take it, that lets in a ray of light upon the situation. 
A great many people frankly confess that they do not believe 
in the old-time creed; and yet they are waiting, because they 
do not know what the outcome will be. 

There are very few people in this world who have anything 
which they have a right to call opinions. Most of them have 
inherited prejudices and feelings, but very few people have 
- any convictions. I suppose some of them never thought 
enough about it to care one way or the other; but I do know 
that there are ministers by the hundred all over the country 
to-day who simply do not believe a word of their creeds. 

Now it seems to me that a minister feeling his way along, 
and who does not quite know where he is, may remain an 
honest man; but, when a minister fairly sees and knows that 
he does not believe that which he is sworn to believe and 
defend, then does he not come pretty near being what we 
call on the streets a liar? A man would not be tolerated on 
the Exchange who should attempt to conduct business after 
that fashion; and it seems to me that the highest of all call- 
ings, the noblest.of all vocations, ought to be as high as the 
level of the average New York business man. 


FROM THE ADDRESS OF REY. J. T. BIXBY, PH.D. 


In bodies of the Congregational order, such as the Bap- 
tists, the Christians or Disciples, and the Congregationalists 
whether Trinitarian or Unitarian, the minister is responsible 
only to his own society, not to the denomination. Of course, 
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a progressive minister of the Congregational or Baptist 
church should be entirely frank. He has no right to use 
any archaic church covenant, whose phrases convey to the 
audience ideas quite different from his real beliefs. He has 
no moral right in his theological examination for settlement 
or in his Sunday preaching to use (as I have known more 
than one to do) all the orthodox phrases, but in Unitarian 
senses. But if he is candid and open, and uses the queen’s 
English,— not some Hegelian secret cipher to hide his 
thoughts,— then a minister in the Baptist or Congregational 
church has a right to stay in, and try to reform his church 
from the inside, as long as he can. It is a wise thing for 
him to stay until he has sufficiently emerged from the broken 
egg-shell not to want to stay. However illogical such a life 
—palf in the shell and half out — may seem to us, it is not 
necessarily dishonest or hypocritical. 

But now, on the other hand, when we consider the duty of 
a minister in one of the creedal denominations, such as the 
Presbyterian, the Episcopalian, the Lutheran, or Reformed, it 
is quite different. In the Episcopal Church the Apostles’ 
Creed has to be recited every Sunday, and the Nicene thrice 
a year, with the affirmation, “I believe.” In the Lutheran 
and Reformed Churches the minister has to make similar 
confessions. In the Presbyterian Church the elders, dea- 
cons, and ministers have to affirm that they sincerely receive 
and adopt the Westminster Confession of Faith; and one of 
the clauses expressly says, “An oath and a vow is to be 
taken in the plain and common-sense use of the words, with- 
out equivocation or mental reservation.” If, then, an Epis- 
copalian does not believe in the resurrection of the body or 
that Christ was born of a virgin, or a Presbyterian does 
not believe that the non-elect are ordained by God to dis- 
honor and wrath, to the praise of his glorious justice, except 
in some Pickwickian sense, then he has plainly no right to 
say he believes it, whatever dust of sophistry has been 
thrown about the morals or unmorals of creed subscription. 
If church vows are to be treated as mere farces, and the 
most solemn covenants are to have their very heart extracted 
by private interpretation and mental reservations, what form 
of contract can be regarded as binding? 

Doctor Abbott would have us think that, as a citizen who 
has taken the oath of allegiance to the Constitution still is at 
liberty to move an amendment, so a Presbyterian, who has 
subscribed to the creed, still is at liberty to stay within the 
Church, agitating for the overthrow or change of that creed. 
The parallel is sophistical. The citizen’s oath requires him 
only to obey the Constitution in act, not to believe it. In 
the Presbyterian oath of subscription the only obedience is 
to believe it, the only loyalty is to preach and teach it. 
When a man ceases to do so, he ceases to obey, he ceases 
to be loyal. This is the original sin in saddling a creed 
upon a denomination,— that there is no honorable way of 
amending it, that all effort at improving it is sure to begin 
in hypocrisy and ultimate in rebellion and disloyalty. 


FROM THE ADDRESS OF REY. A. C. NICKERSON. 


Orthodoxy, as has been said here to-night, stands, in the 
commonly accepted opinion, for accuracy of belief. This has 
been the especial distinguishment of Orthodoxy. Now Uni- 
tarianism stands for righteousness of life and correct ethical 
influence. We do not say that Orthodoxy does not teach 
correctness of life; nor do we say that Unitarianism is not 
firm in its insistence upon correct theology; but these two 
statements show the relative position of the two churches. 

The orthodox church must make its advance toward 
ethical accuracy. It seems to me that evasion is pernicious. 
A man’s life, his personal character, stand for what he 
preaches far more than any sermon. It is the life that 
counts. In the orthodox church to-day there are men of 
such critical acumen, of such broad humanitarian view, of 
such wonderful help for sinning souls, that they stand up on 
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Sunday, and preach the doctrine which they have learned 
during the week; but they do not stand as representatives of 
Orthodoxy. They quench their thirst at far other springs. 

We know what it is for a man to live for the truth. “The 
Good Shepherd giveth his life for the sheep.” And it is far 
better for a man to go out under the unpitying sky, as did 
the Scotch Covenanters, when the only way in which he can 
maintain his conservative position is by evasion, by silence, 
and inward disquietude; for “’tis man’s perdition fo be 
safe, when for the truth he ought to die.” The Evangelical 
papers, many of them, are giving us help in this assertion. 
The Odserver, I am told, declares that this leeway which is 
given orthodox ministers is as bad as bad can be. I 
know of no association of business men where it would be 
tolerated for a moment. Therefore, we do say very frankly 
and insistently that the forward movement of our orthodox 
brethren must be toward a more strict ethical accuracy in 
thought and life. 

Our relations with our orthodox brethren are very pleasant. 
There are so many points where we are at one. We co-oper- 
ate in charitable work, on temperance lines, and in trying to 
raise the standard of life in our every-day affairs. This is a 
good thing, and ought to be continued. And, if our orthodox 
friends could only be at liberty to act out the impulses of 
their own liberal hearts, how much happier they and we 
should be! If there could be perfect liberty of belief and 
opinion, what an incubus would be lifted from their breasts ! 
and the separation of the sheep and goats, and the burned 
and the saved, would pass in the mutual recognition that we 
all belong to the Church of God, and the morning would 
come. 


FROM THE ADDRESS OF REV. J. W. CHADWICK. 


It is said that there are three kinds of religion: the 
superstitious, in which men believe in their creeds and cere- 
monies; then the rational, in which men have a rational 
’ understanding of their belief and try to give a rational 
account of it,—this is the stage of Unitarianism; then a 
third stage, which is the stage of the philosophy of religion. 
That is the stage in which you give up the idea that you can 
have any rational understanding of religion or give any 
account of it. -Whereupon you proceed to take up again 

with superstition, creed, and ceremony, as a kind of symbol- 
“ism. You do not believe in them at all or that they have 
any reality, but you take up with these things again because 
of the failure of the rational attempt. This is being done by 
thousands. This is the meaning of the Trinitarian going 
back to the Roman Catholic Church. Being convinced that 
we cannot know anything about these deep matters, why, then, 
let us play that we believe in the whole thing. ; 

My objection to this liberal attitude in Orthodoxy is that 
it is a part of a great tendency to unreality, to use words 
without any reference to their intellectual content; and this 
seems to me a most dangerous and thoroughly immoral 
tendency, which affects our life in every part, domestic, 
social, and political. And I believe the less one has to do 
with this kind of thing, the better. As Thomas Carlyle says, 
“Go to perdition, if thou must; but with a lie in thy mouth, 
by the Eternal Maker, no!” 


FROM THE ADDRESS OF REV. THOMAS R. SLICER. 


After Orthodoxy, what? This is a good deal like saying, 
After the formless and void conditions that preceded the 
world, what? ‘The fact is, the question really means, After 
your particular form of speculative self-indulgence, what? 
because your particular form of intellectual self-indulgence is 
the thing which for the moment stands to you for right 
opinion. ‘There is another and far more important question. 
The ethics of religious transition turns upon what we mean 
by belonging to the Church and being a minister of a church. 
Why should anybody belong to a church? Only because, if 
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he is sincere and honest in his mind, he has become con- 
vinced that the one business of life is to grow a human soul, 
and that he is going to get the best help to that end which 
he can find. And he belongs to a particular church because 
he believes that church furnishes the best help to that end; 
and he is going to be the man God meant him to be by the 
aid of this particular set of instrumentalities, and just so 
long as they serve that end he should stay and use them. If 
not, he should disuse them, and relieve himself of them, be- 
cause an instrumentality which is not good becomes simply 
an incubus and a hindrance. 

It is recorded of Abraham that he was called to go out 
into a land he should afterward receive as an inheritance ; 
and he obeyed, and went out, not knowing whither he went. 
Now Abraham’s state of mind, and, therefore, the man whom 
he represents, may be summed up in three different con- 
ditions. First, he was definitely moved; second, he knew 
where the road started in (he did not know where he was 
going, but he knew where he started); and, third, he felt 
perfectly able to travel. When a man is definitely moved 
to establish his centre of gravity and to set aside all impedi- 
ments to his progress and all false beliefs, and he knows 
where the road starts in, why, then, he may very well leave 
his destiny, without any provision of any kind beforehand, 
to the will of God and the good will of those who believe in 
him. 

The ethics of religious transition lies in the registry in the 
human soul that it has become a spiritual necessity to live 
on larger terms or on a different plane, and to cease the 
shifting from one church to another or from one minister to 
another, until intellectual inspiration seems to be serving 
the ends of the spiritual life. You may be absolutely sure of 
your intellectual agreement with Unitarianism or with some 
other thing, but that is no. reason for changing; but, when 
that intellectual agreement carries with it a deepening of the 
religious within the man who has made that discovery, then 
the intellectual inspiration and the religious life together are 
married beyond divorce, in this new transfer of the man and 
deepening of life that has come to him. Then he will take 
himself up, and come and give himself to the people who 
have made this possible to him. He owes it to them, for 
they have achieved for him the right to be there. He has 
come to these intellectual conclusions because they have 
been his teachers. ~Now he belongs to them with every 
effort he can bestow, and that is the only course left open to 
him. If he is simply hedging and see-sawing in the matter, 
why, really, it is not more interesting than any other game of 
teeter in which a human soul may seem to engage. The 
whole thing is trivial until it reaches the depth of a spiritual 
necessity. 


Spiritual Life. 


The more of frée gladness there is in our souls, the more 
capacity of divine love will be theirs, because they will be 
more open to childlike impressions from God and childlike 
relations toward him.— &. W. Foote. 


Bd 


Man worships with the heart ; for, wheresoever 
One burning pulse of heartfelt homage stirs, 
There God shall straightway find his own, and never, 
In church or desert, miss his worshippers. 
— Charles F. Richardson. 


Bd 


What can we do with this day, which must be borne, 
patiently or impatiently, since no other is at hand? We 
can offer its pains and successes, and provoking failures, 
for souls more sorely tried than ours. Every action and 
prayer can serve God perfectly.— Selected. 
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Literature. 


The Isles and Shrines of Greece.” 


Nothing could be more characteristic of 
Mr. Barrows than his first experience upon 
the soil of Greece. Landing at Vido, near 
Corfu, in order to abbreviate their quaran- 
tine, he and his party set up a tent which 
they had made on the way from Brindisi, 
borrowing a couple of oars for tent-poles and 
some rope from the health officer. He is 
equally ready for every emergency. If he 
should be tossed into space and come down 
in Mars or some other planet, he would land 
upon his feet. Alice Cary said, ‘‘If God 
should send me to hell, he would adapt my 
constitution to the climate’’; and, if we 
could conceive of Mr. Barrows as bringing up 
in the region of perpetual dole, we should 
have no doubt that he would manage to make 
himself comfortable. And the old inhabi- 
tants, observing his behavior, would remark, 
‘*Well, here is something cool!’’ 

The man we know is here in all the fulness 
of his qualities, overflowing with love of 
fun, widely experienced in men and books, 
with his knowledge always at command for 
apt comparison or illustration, skirting the 
coasts of Bohemia with a fearless sail, inter- 
ested in everything human, and quick to find 
it under whatever mask of alien form or 
creed. Intensely curious and generally soundly 
critical in his opinions concerning archzeo- 
logical matters, for the most part he follows 
loyally those of his learned friend, Dr. Dérp- 
feld, director of the German Archeological 
Institute at Athens, to whom he frequently 
refers, and to whom he dedicates his book. 
Interested alike in Homer’s Greece and in 
that of the reigning king, his preparation for 
his journey was, at the most essential points, 
the best imaginable, his mind being well 
soaked with the Iliad and Odyssey, in 
the undiluted strength of the original Greek, 
and his knowledge of modern Greek being 
sufficient for him to use it readily and com- 
pare it critically with the classic form. It 
required an earthquake to disturb his equa- 
nimity. For the rest, walking round with 
King George in ruined Zante or meekly tak- 
ing his place in a girls’ class in a day school 
at Athens, he is equal to all occasions, and 
can extract from each its special edification. 
Sometimes it is a tear, but oftener a laugh, 
and oftenest things both new and old of vital 
interest, with such reflections as they suggest 
to a profoundly serious and yet playful mind. 

After a brief introduction, we have a sec- 
tion in nine parts on the Jonian Isles, Vido, 
Corfu, Cephalonia, Ithaca, and Zante. 
Everywhere there is the humor for finding 
the old things in the new and for identify- 
ing Homer’s men and women with those 
actually met and seen- But Mr. Barrows is 
not so easily persuaded as Browning’s travel- 
ler, who 

‘*Saw the ark atop of Ararat, 
But did not climb there, since ’twas getting 
dusk, 


robber 
LOOt.” 


And bands infest the mountain’s 


He cannot make out any definite resemblance 


*Tue Istzs AND SHRINES OF GreEcr. By Samuel J. 
Barrows. Illustrated. Boston; Roberts Brothers, 
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between Corfu and the island home of Nau- 
sicaa; and, while he is as sure as need be 
that the present Ithaca is Homer’s, he doubts 
if Homer knew it intimately or had its par- 
ticular localities in mind. Mr. Barrows is 
less reverent of Nausicaa than we could wish, 
his parody of her lovely story being of that 
kind to which George Eliot objected. It is 
certainly very funny, but the fun is not well 
timed. Much more to our liking is the fun 
of Mr. Barrows’s participation in a religious 
service, holding the dripping candle for one 
of the antiphonal readers, who interlarded 
the text of the service with questions as to 
Mr. Barrows’s origin and _ antecedents. 
‘*Where was he from?’’ ‘‘From Boston?’’ 
‘¢Kyrie Eleison!’’ (‘‘Lord, have mercy!’’) 
with unwitting satire, and so on. An expe- 
rience which Mr. Barrows has no wish to 
repeat was that of the earthquake at Zante, 
but splendid was the response of human sym- 
pathy. To this section Mr. Barrows’s daugh- 
ter contributes many passages which have 
a serene maturity, in amusing contrast with 
the lively effervescence of her sire’s perennial 
youth. 

In the section on ‘‘The Shrines of At- 
tica,’’ Mr. Barrows is more subdued to what 
he works in; and his style takes on a graver 
tone than in the preceding pages. Living 
six months in Athens, never idle, and with 
the incalculable advantage of Dr. Dorpfeld’s 
guidance,—moreover, knowing at the outset 
what had been already accomplished, —his was 
a good opportunity ; and he made the most of 
it. It is no deduction from this part of his 
book and what follows that he is a loyal 
follower of Dr. Dorpfeld, and makes him the 
hero of his narration. Everything has passed 
through his own mind, and has the impress 
of his personality. Much stress is laid on 
Dr. Dorpfeld’s opinion that the ancient thea- 
tre had no elevated stage. The argument is 
put convincingly. In the sub-sections on 
‘‘Modern Athens,’’? Mr. Barrows is less the 
interpreter. In the pages dealing with ‘‘ Pa- 
ganism and Christianity,’’ he enjoys the 
benefit of careful previous studies. The 
amount of survivalism in the Greek Chris- 
tianity of the present day is very great. 

In eleven ‘‘Attic Days,’’ Mr. Barrows’s 
natural exuberance, which was somewhat in 
abeyance in his previous section, again 
finds free play. ‘‘A Greek Bugle Call’’ 
identifies this call with the ‘‘retreat’’ which 
Mr. Barrows had heard at each day’s end 
with Custer on our Western plains. He 
writes of many meals that make us envious; 
but we are green with envy only when he 
writes of the goat-herd who drove his herd of 
goats after Mr. Barrows to the early train, 
milked them on the platform, and handed in 
our traveller’s breakfast at the car-window. 
Writing of roosters, he tells us that they do 
not crow in Greece, but ‘‘phone.’’ In 
France, he they sing. But not in 
France only. In Shakespeare 


“*The bird of 
long.’’ 


says, 


morning singeth all night 


Other chapters treat of the Peloponnesus, 
Phocis, Thessaly, the islands of the A°gean, 
and Troy. In the Peloponnesus, Olympia 
was his goal; but he assumes, perhaps un- 
warrantably, that we know all about it, and 
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enters into few particulars. At Delphi, if 
“*the oracles are dumb,’’ Mr. Barrows is not, 
but eloquent of the beauty of the scene. In 
Thessaly his itinerary took him to the battle- 
field of Pharsalus (48 B.c.) and to the bat- 
tlefields of the Greco-Turkish War of 1897. 
Hardly less trying than the Zante earthquake 
was his being drawn up in a net to one of 
the high-set mountain monasteries, and let 
down in the same manner; and, reading of 
these things, we better appreciate how Saint 
Paul’s being ‘‘let down in a basket’’ was to 
him such an important incident that he put 
it in a woman’s postscript in 2 Corinthians 
ii. 32, 33, which see. 

It was Mr. Barrows’s happy fortune to be 
with Dr. Dorpfeld at Troy at the climax of 
his exploration; and Mr. Barrows accepts as 
valid his theory that, of the nine superim- 
posed cities, towns, and villages buried at 
Hissarlik, the sixth, counting from the bot- 
tom, is the Homeric Troy. For those of us 
who know Mr. Barrows well his book has all 
the freshness of a personal communication ; 
but we trust that many readers who have 
never known him after the flesh will here 
make the acquaintance of his versatile and 
genial spirit in its enjoyment of an experi- 
ence that was full of incident and charm. 


GUESSES AT THE RIDDLE OF EXISTENCE, 
and Other Essays on Kindred Subjects. By 
Goldwin Smith, D.C.L. The Macmillan 
Company.—These articles, printed in 1896, 
reprinted in 1897, now come before us for 
review. There are five essays, the first 
giving the name to the book. This paper 
seems to have been written mainly as an 
answer to the oft-slain Mr. Kidd and the 
much-criticised Mr. Balfour. Mr. Drum- 
mond, also, comes in for a share of consid- 
eration. The essay is little more than a 
synopsis of the teachings of these men with 
a running comment. Mr. Smith is not an 
ardent believer, and yet he is not an incor- 
rigible agnostic. In the essays following 
Mr. Smith treats of such subjects as the rela- 
tions of the Church to the Old Testament and 
the miraculous element in Christianity, con- 
cluding with an estimate of the relations 
between morality and theism. In all these 
papers we see the intellectual strivings of one 
who has lost the old creed with its positive 
assertions, and has not found his way to a 
new one. Life is a riddle. He does not 
solve it. He is oppressed by the vastness of 
the universe. Wonder and longing fill his 
mind in regard to the meaning of our human 
hopes and fears, but the wondering and the 
longing lead only into an impenetrable mys- 
tery. He comes nearest to the assurance of 
faith, at a time when he is resigning the 
miracles of the Gospels, ‘‘If there is a 
Supreme Being, and if he is anywhere mani- 
fest in human history, it is here.’’ The 
character and teachings of Jesus are to him 
tight and beautiful, although we must now he 
thinks, put the sacred books of the Hebrews 
‘fon the same shelf with the sacred books of 
other races. ’’ 


THE Fire oF Lire. By Charles Kennett 
Burrow. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
$1.25.—The title of this love-story might 
seem either sentimental or sensational if as- 
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sociated with the name of an author given 
to emotional writing; but, in this case, the 
love, which is the fire of life, is a steady, 
cheering hearth-blaze, neither scorching nor 
destroying. It is a story of English society 
life, with the scene set partly in London and 
partly in a Somerset village, where there are 
English hedges, the fragrance of hawthorn 
and honeysuckle, plenty of good riding, and 
freedom from city restraint. The difficulties 
that beset the course of true love in this case 
are not of the sort that harrow the soul of 
the reader. Altogether, it is a pleasant, 
wholesome story, distinguished by no excep- 
tional originality, either in plot, incident, 
or treatment. 


THE PINEBORO QUARTETTE. By Willis 
Boyd Allen. Boston: Estes & Lauriat. 50 
cents.—Mr. Allen has made an interesting 
story out of the experiences of four young 
people, left almost alone in the world, who 
repaired their fortunes by starting and run- 
ning successfully a weekly paper in a coun- 
try town. It needed pluck, perseverance, 
and good sense. A determined opponent in 
a neighboring town made them a good deal 
of trouble, and affairs grew exciting before 
the Quartette became known as the leading 
newspaper of the county. The author be- 
lieves that such a paper could be carried on 
with actual profit by young people, and says 
that the figures he gives may be relied on as 
accurate. He hopes the story may»prove an 
incentive to honest work and healthy, noble- 
minded living. 


THE BIBLE: AN HISTORICAL AND CRITI- 
CAL Stupy. By A. P. Barton, Kansas City, 
Mo.—This contains a criticism of the infal- 
libility and literal interpretation of the Bible, 
with a plea for its historical, ethical, and 
religious value, when ‘‘spiritually’’ under- 
stood. Doubtless the book will interest and 
benefit some readers; but its historical state- 
ments must be taken with caution. Not all 
the salt in Syracuse could save a sentence 
like the following: ‘‘The Apocryphal New 
Testament contains writings by Nicodemus, 
Caiphas, Paul, and others, and is by the 
best critics considered largely authentic. ’’ 


Miscellaneous. 


The additions and improvements evident 
in the new edition of Allen & Greenough’s 
Cesar are numerous, and will sustain the 
reputation it has long had as a means of in- 
troducing the scholar not only to the com- 
plexities of the Latin language, but to the 
best military history ever written, and, as 
the editors say, to a commentary on early 
peoples from whom most of us derive our 
ancestry. Mr. Benjamin L. D’Ooge and 
Mr. M. Grant Daniell have shared with Mr. 
Greenough the labor of revision. The pict- 
ures and maps add much to the interest of 
the book. It is published by Ginn & Co. 


Aunt Elvira Abroad is a humorous account 
of a European trip taken by an old Connect- 
icut farmer and his wife. The author, 
William Burt Harlow, announces that he has 
written it not merely to entertain the reader, 
but to preserve some. of the quaint, collo- 
quial words and phrases of New England now 
rapidly passing out of use. He has certainly 
succeeded in bringing together a queer col- 
lection of words, several of which will be 
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entirely new to most New Englanders; but 
the interest of the story itself is slight. It 
is published by the J. S. Ogilvie Publishing 
Company of New York. 


The Magazines, 


Gunton’s Magazine for June contains an 
article on ‘‘The American Spirit,’’ written 
by H. Hayes Robbins, which may be read 
with profit both by those who are yielding to 
pessimistic forebodings concerning the future 
of America and by those who, on the other 
hand, do not yet appreciate that the mission 
of this country to the world forbids us to 
seek lower gains and rewards. Articles on 
‘*Gladstone’s Public Career’? and ‘‘On What 
we owe to Hamilton’’ will also be read with 
interest. 


Books Received. 


_. From Ginn & Co., Boston 
Advanced Arithmetic. By G. A. Wentworth. 


_ _ Front Leach, Shewell & Co., Boston. 
Essentials of Geometry Plane. By Webster Wells. 


From the Alvord-Peters Company, New York. 
Providence in America; or, The Problems of Self-goy- 
ernment. By Clarence A. Vincent. 


From E. P. Dutton & Co., New Vork. 
Navy Blue. By Willis Boyd Allen. $1.50. 
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From H. F. Brownson, Detroit, Mich. 
Orestes A. Brownson’s Early Life. By Henry F. Brown- 
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Prince Tatters. 


Little Prince Tatters has lost his cap! 
Over the hedge he threw it; 
Into the river it fell ‘‘kerslap”’ ! 
Stupid old thing to do it! 
Now Mother may sigh and Nurse may fume 
For the gay little cap with its eagle plume. 
“One cannot be thinking all day of such matters! 
Trifles are trifles !”’ says little Prince 'Tatters. 


Little Prince Tatters has lost his coat, 
Playing he did not need it! 
Left it right there, by the nanny-goat, 
“‘And nobody never seed it !”” 
Now Mother and Nurse may search till night 
For the little new coat with its buttons bright; 
But — “‘Coat-sleeves or shirt-sleeves, how little it matters! 
Trifles are trifles !’’ says little Prince Tatters. 


Little Prince Tatters has lost his ball! 
Rolled away down the street | 
Somebody’ll Zave to find it, that’s all, 
Before he can sleep or eat. ‘ 
Now raise the neighborhood quickly, do! 
And send for the crier and constable, too! 
“Trifles are trifles ; but serious matters, 
They must be seez to,’’ says little Prince Tatters. 


— Laura E. Richards, in St. Nicholas. 


For the Christian Register. 


Aunt Hilda’s June-box. 


BY A. F. CALDWELL. 


‘*She’s a mean old thing!’’ declared 
Bennie, slowly. ‘‘Couldn’t keep still, but 
had to go and tell the teacher who hung her 
that little dummy-man! ’Twas just a joke, 
anyhow! How she happened to find it out is 
more’n I can see. But we’ll pay her back! 
See if we don’t!”’ 

‘“‘What will we do?’’ asked Carl, quickly. 

**Oh, I’ve got the plans all made!’’ 
nodded Bennie, mysteriously. ‘‘I’ve got 
a tobacco-box,—you-know she hates tobacco, 
—got it down to the store; and it’s all cov- 
ered with Indians and pictures and things. 
My! the very sight of it will make-her eyes 
snap. ‘And to think those awful, horrid 
boys should do such a thing!’ I can see just 
how she’ll look when she says it,’’ added 
Bennie, with a chuckle. 

‘*But—what are you going to do with the 
box, now you’ve got it?’’ asked Carl, still 
in deep mystery. 

‘“‘Why, hang it for a June-box, of course! 
We'll fill it with turnips and things, and put 
on top an envelope, having inside of it, ‘The 
After we hang 
it, we’ll run behind the house, and get a 
place where we can look in when she unwraps 
her box. You know she never pulls down 
her curtains. My! won’t it be fun!’’ 

Early that afternoon the box was prepared, 
and covered with a large newspaper, tightly 
tied about with a strong wrapping cord. For 
safe-keeping till evening, they placed it in 
the grain-bin in the shed. 

“They do it! They really 
mustn't !?’ exclaimed Helen, Bennie’s sister, 
as she laid her needlework on the table in 
the cosey sitting-room. ‘‘I didn’t mean to 
overhear what they said, but I couldn’t help 
it. Perhaps, for this time, it’s 
better that I did.’” 

It was only a moment before her mind was 
made up. 

“If I can only unwrap it, and do it up 


compliments of the injured!’ 


mustn’t 


though, 
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again so they won’t suspect it’s been 
touched, ’twill be all right. And—I— 
guess—I—can,’’ she declared slowly to her- 
self. 

Then she glanced at the tiny onyx clock on 
the mantel. 

‘““The boys won’t be back for over an hour, 
and that’ll give me plenty of time.’’ 

Hurriedly, she brought the box from its 
hiding-place, and set it on the round red 
table in the kitchen. It took but a moment 
to remove the newspaper wrapper. Then 
with a knife she easily peeled off the un- 
sightly paper from the sides of the box, 
leaving them fresh and clean. 

Into a basket from the shed she hastily 
turned the contents. 

‘“‘Now for the refilling!’’ 
with delight. 

Fresh potatoes from a pan on a stand near 
by formed the first layer. 

‘““They’ll come handy,’’ thought Helen. 

‘“And, besides, the weight of the box 
mustn’t be changed. If it should be, they’d 
notice it.’’ 

A loaf of fresh ‘‘raised’’ bread, done up 
in white tissue paper and daintily tied with 
narrow pink ribbon, was next placed in the 
box, and alongside of it a jar of delicious 
raspberry jam. 

‘“*T know she likes pickles,’’ whispered 
Helen. So she, put among the good things 
a dozen salted cucumbers, wrapped in a 
clean though worn napkin. ‘‘Mother won’t 
care if I use it,’’ she thought. : 

Then there were dainty packages of cocoa, 
tea, coffee, sugar, a can of condensed milk, 
and a bottle of liniment, to which Helen 
attached a card, ‘‘For Aunt Hilda’s rheuma- 
tism.’’ 

‘“*There’s just room for one thing more, ’’ 
said Helen, as she packed in a pot of 
strained honey. ‘‘Oh, I know!’’ And she 
hurried, without saying more, to the garden 
across the road. When she returned to the 
kitchen, she carried in her hand a bunch of 
delicate white roses. 

She tied them with white ribbon, on one 
end of which she wrote, ‘‘With the love of 
two little friends.’? For Helen knew that 
the boys not only respected Aunt Hilda, but 
loved her, too. 

Before Bennie and Carl came whistling up 
the walk, the box was safely returned to its 
hiding-place. 

Bang! bang! bang! resounded Bennie’s 
knock that evening on Aunt Hilda’s door; 
and, with a scamper, the boys ran to the 
back side of the little house, where through 
the kitchen window they could command the 
movements of the little woman within. 

Slowly she untied the string, winding it 
up as she did so; and, when she took off the 
cover and saw the contents of her June-box, 
before touching a single thing, she bowed 
her head reverently on the arm of her chair. 

“*The idea!’’? whispered Bennie to Carl, 
as they slipped hastily away. ‘‘She’s thank- 
ful for turnips!’’ 

As Bennie was going by Aunt Hilda’s 
house, two days later, on his way to school, 
the door opened, and. Aunt Hilda hurried 
down the walk as fast as her rheumatic limbs 
would allow, carrying in her hand a plate of 
warm, Crispy doughnuts. 


she exclaimed 
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‘‘Bennie, Bennie! Wait a minute!’’ she 
called, as he quickened his steps, driven by 
a strange, guilty feeling within. ‘‘I’ve been 
waiting two days to thank you for my splen- 
did June-box, and I want you to have these 
doughnuts to make my thanks seem more 
real.’’ 

“<TJ__]’’_ began Bennie, blushing. 

“Oh, I know you hung it,’’ interrupted 
Aunt Hilda, smiling; ‘‘for I found your 
name on the newspaper wrapper. 

Bennie started guiltily. 

‘Ves, I did!’’ 

‘‘Aunt Hilda must be different ’n I 
thought she was to make such a fuss over 
a box of turips,’’ thought Bennie to him- 
self, as he walked away. ‘‘But I’ll never do 
anything so mean, anyhow, to anybody, 
again.’’ And he kept his word. 

And, days after, when his sister told him 
her secret, he whispered softly, ‘‘I’m so 
glad, Helen!’’ 


What Happened to the Goose. 


‘“‘Why is the goose silly?’’ repeated 
Grandpa Longbow, putting down his paper. 
“‘Do you know that the goose was once the 
wisest of all creatures. 

“*Vou don’t? 

“*Then it might be well for little boys and 
girls to hear the true story of what happened 
to the goose. 

“*Long ago, when the rabbit had the long- 
est tail of any creature living, and when the 
eagle, then the most timid of birds, used to 
live on pumpkin-seed, the goose was very 
wise. It walked about with a dignified bear- 
ing that you can yet see traces of, in spite of 
its waddling; and, by asking questions of 
every one, it learned all that was really to be 
known about the dry land. 

**But the learned goose was still unsatis- 
fied. 

‘“*Why,’ it exclaimed, ‘the world is more 
than three-fourths water; and, though I know 
all that is to be known on and about dry 
land, I am ignorant of everything in the 
water.’ 2 

**So the goose set about learning how to 
swim and dive; and, after many years of 
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study and questioning, it learned all about 
the water and the creatures that live in it. 
But still it was not satisfied. 

“**T_ know very little about the air,’ said 
the learned goose. ‘I must now learn how 
to fly like the eagle, so that I will be able 
to take longer journeys than are possible to 
one who only swims and walks.’ 

““After much practice the goose learned to 
fly; and that enabled it to travel so much 
and learn so much that it finally fell ill with 
brain fever. When it recovered, its mind 
was affected; and it couldn’t tell whether it 
belonged to the sea, like the gull, the dry 
land, like the hen, or the air, like the eagle. 
And ever since it has been wandering about, 
—a homeless, witless, foolish bird; and all 
because it asked too many questions and 
learned too much. . 

‘*No: I will not tell you how the rabbit 
lost its tail and the eagle became brave and 
fierce. Remember the fate of the goose, and 
don’t try to learn too much at once.’’—/#- 
dependent. 


The Dog at Uncle Andrew’s. 


Bessie was the little city cousin that was 
visiting -Myrtle, and Myrtle was the little 
country cousin that was having the visit. 
They played with Myrtle’s dolls, and they 
read in Myrtle’s story-books; and they ran 
about the farm, and took walks along the 
country roads. But the thing they liked best 
to do was to match little, bragging stories. 
That is, Bessie would brag about something 
fine in the city, and then Myrtle would brag 
about something fine in the country. At first 
the stories were not bragging stories, but just 
stories to please each other. But, finally, 
Myrtle began to feel that, when Bessie told 
about something very interesting, she must 
tell about something ‘‘interestinger’’; and 
soon both began to talk very fast and be out 
of breath, and to interrupt. 

‘*At home,’’ said Bessie, ‘‘we have can- 
dies that are full of cream inside, and yellow 
candies the shape of buttercups, and green 
candies in pods, the shape of peas. ”’ 

‘*Oh, well,’’ said Myrtle. ‘‘We have 
trees right here on Uncle Andrew’s farm that 
make sugar.’”’ 

‘Oh, I know all about maple sugar!’’ 
broke in Bessie. ‘‘We have hand-organs in 
all our streets; and there is always a dear 
little monkey. ’’ 

‘‘Live ones?’’ Myrtle asked. 

‘*Oh, yes, indeed!’’ answered Bessie. 
‘‘They always bow to us children, and take 
off their caps when we give them a penny; 
and they dance,—oh! you ought to see a 
monkey dance!’’ 

‘‘Well,’’? said Myrtle, ‘‘we have a dog 
that can sing!”’ 

**& dog that can sing!’’ Bessie echoed. 

‘Ves, sir,’? said Myrtle. ‘‘He is Dan, 
Uncle Andrew’s dog.’’ 

‘<I want to hear him!’’ exclaimed Bessie. 

‘‘He won’t sing for anybody but Uncle 
Andrew,’’ Myrtle said. ‘‘We will have to 
wait until this evening, and then we will 
have Uncle Andrew have him sing.’’ 

When evening came, Uncle Andrew was 
quite willing to show off Dan’s ‘‘sing-ular 
accomplishment, ’’ as he called it. 
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‘“‘Dan is a very modest dog,’’ he said, as 
he brought out several old-fashioned singing- 
books, ‘‘and will only sing when others are 
singing. He refuses to sing alone. So you 
and Myrtle will have to sing, too.’’? Uncle 
Andrew seated them all in a row of chairs, 
and gave each one a singing-book. In the 
middle chair of the row, between Bessie and 
Myrtle, he placed Dan. Or, rather, Dan 
jumped up into the empty chair when Uncle 
Andrew told him to. 

Then Uncle Andrew said, ‘‘Sit up, Dan, 
and take your singing-book.’’ Dan sat up 
straight in the chair, and held up his two 
front legs for Uncle Andrew to place the open 
singing-book upon. 

Bessie looked very much astonished at 
this. But Dan paid no attention to his 
neighbors: his eyes were upon his master. 

‘*Now ready! Sing!’’ exclaimed Uncle 
Andrew, waving the stove-poker in the air, 
as a baton, and beating time. 

“‘My Country, ’tis of thee!’’ they all 
began. Yes, all; for Dan opened his mouth 
at the same instant as Bessie and Myrtle, and 
gave a prolonged howl. Then he howled 
again in a different key. Then again, in 
still another, howling high if Bessie and 
Myrtle sang high, or low if Bessie and Myrtle 
sang low. He was just as much in earnest 
as any of them, and paid no attention when 
Myrtle stopped singing to laugh. 
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When Uncle Andrew brought his poker up 
in the air, and held it there, Dan knew as 
well as the rest that it was time to stop sing- 
ing; and he stopped and stood still upon his 
hind legs until Uncle Andrew took the books. 
Then he jumped down from the chair, and 
went about wagging his tail as though he 
knew that he had done his part well. 

**O you dear old Dan!’’ exclaimed Bessie, 
throwing herself upon the floor beside him, 
and putting her arm around his neck. 
“*You’re just twice as funny as the mon- 
keys!’’—Litt#le Folks. 


My little two-year-old has added something 
new to the story of Joseph and his brethren. 
I told him the Bible version of the story, 
and he seemed much interested in Joseph’s 
coat of many colors. When I had finished, 
he said, ‘‘Papa, tell me about his pats /’?’— 
The Home-maker. 


The following conversation reported by 
a friend was recently overheard between two 
little brothers, aged four and six years old, 
respectively: ‘‘Say, Winnie, what is the 
difference, anyway, between a bicycle and 
a tricycle?’’ Elder (with patronizing air) : 
‘“‘Why, Ray, don’t you know that? If a 
man takes the thing home to see how he 
likes it, it is a tricycle; but, if he buys it 
outright, it is a bicycle.’’ 
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Good News. 


[This Department is conducted by Rev. EpwARD EveRETT 
Ha sz, D.D.] 


Invited Guests. 


A crowd of troubles passed him by, 
As he with courage waited: 

He said, ‘“‘ Where do you troubles fly 
When you are thus belated ?”’ 


“We go,’’ they said, ‘‘to those who mope, 
Who look on life dejected, 
Who weakly say good-by to hope: 
We go—where we’re expected.” 
—Life. 


Peace Testimony. 


I sent this letter to the Lake Mohonk Con- 
ference, to Mr. Smiley, its distinguished 
host :— 


My dear Friend,—Until yesterday I had 
been sure that I should meet with you Tues- 
day. It seems to mea point of honor that 
all true peace people should meet now. But 
I regret to say that sickness in my family 
compels me to remain here. 

May I, however, though absent, take the 
liberty of asking that these points may be 
considered in the draft of our testimony to 
the country and the world? 

1. That the present crisis is due to the 
failure of the great nations to arrange a Per- 
manent Tribunal, before which open ques- 
tions could be argued and by which they 
could be answered. 

2. The present crisis shows the absolute 
inefficiency in an exigency of the much- 
vaunted system of arbitration, which pretends 
to create a new court in every exigency, and 
therefore is powerless in an exigency like 
ours to-day. 

3. I could wish that our testimony might 
be that nations, like men, are bound by a 
common law of humanity. This has cer- 
tainly been the impression of the United 
States since her Constitution was formed. 

Thus we have controlled the Indian tribes, 
even by the use of force. We would not 
permit the massacre of the frontier settlers. 

When the nation was born, the Barbary 
Powers lived by blackmail. Tunis, Tripoli, 
Algiers, and Morocco exacted ransoms from 
every government in the world by capturing 
their people and selling them as slaves. The 
United States destroyed this system by send- 
ing her navy to reduce those powers to civil- 
ization. The act has always been com- 
mended by the friends of the slave. The 
death of the brave men who died in battle in 
that cause gave life to ten times—to a hun- 
dred times—their number. And human slav- 
ery was so far ended. 

The action of the country in suppressing 
the African slave-trade was, and had to be, 
simply the use of superior force. Our squad- 
rons were maintained to overpower slave- 
traders in the middle passage, where the 
rights of no American citizen were at issue. 
They were maintained for naked, ignorant 
black men, who had been stolen from their 
homes. 

For such causes I have urged, with all my 
power, that the ‘‘crowned assassin of the Bos- 
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phorus’’ shall be kept in order by force. I 
believe it was the duty of this government to 
take similar action in putting to an end the 
barbarities of Spain. 

4. I could wish that our testimony might 
be explicit in showing the failure in our 
times of the present system of diplomacy 
invented by absolute or feudal rulers. 

With the greatest regret that I cannot be 
present, I am, my dear friend, 

Truly yours, 
EpwArp E. HALE. 


An International Court. 


PLATFORM OF THE FOURTH ANNUAL LAKE 
MOHONK ARBITRATION CONFERENCE, 


In a spirit of loyalty and devotion to our 
country, and in the conviction that the duty 
of good citizens requires them to devote their 
best energies to the service of that country, 
the conference urges upon the government of 
the United States that whatever is possible 
may be done to mitigate the sufferings of 
war, and to render their future occurrence 
improbable. 

We rejoice at the progress which the cause 
of arbitration has made during the past year. 
In the following cases, several of which have 
been for the first time submitted during the 
year, controversies between nations have been 
under consideration by tribunals of arbitra- 
tion, namely :— 

1. Great Britain and the United States, in 
the case of the Bering Sea damages claim. 

2. Great Britain and Venezuela, over the 
celebrated question of boundary. 

3. Great Britain and France, over various 
questions of boundary in Western Africa. 

4. Great Britain and Portugal, 
Delagoa Railway dispute. 

5. Great Britain and Portugal, 
Manica frontier. 

6. Great Britain and Belgium, 
expulsion of an English subject, 
Tillett, from Antwerp. 

7. Great Britain and the United States of 
Colombia, over the matter of a railway built 
by British citizens in the territory of the 
latter. 

8. Great Britain and the United States, 
over the Alaskan boundary. 

9. Great Britain and Germany, over the 
claims of the Denhardt Brothers in South- 
east Africa. 

10. France and Brazil, 
Guiana-Brazil boundary. 
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France and Germany, over a question 
of boundary in the Hinterland of Toga, in 
West Africa. 


12. Chile and Peru, over a boundary dis- 
pute. 
13. Iayti and San Domingo, over a ques- 


tion of boundary. 

14. United States and Canada have just 
agreed to submit to a commission all ques- 
tions in difference between them. 

Experience of the sufferings that war must 
cause, not only to those engeged in actual 
hostilities, but to their friends at home, and 
of the injuries caused by war to many of the 
great interests of life, emphasizes the impor- 
tance of the negotiation of treaties between 
nations, by means of which wars may be 
averted, so that all possible matters of differ- 
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ence that can be made the subject of adjust- 
ment by tribunals of arbitration be adjusted 
in that way. 

The conference renews its recommendation 
that an International Court be established, to 
be always open for the settlement of differ- 
ences between nations. To this end it urges 
that a treaty be made with Great Britain, pro- 
viding for the establishment of such a court, 
for the settlement, primarily, of differences 
between that country and the United States, 
but to which court any nations desiring so to 
do may resort. 

And it urges that, when the proper time 
shall come, the government of the United 
States should ask for a conference with other 
nations of the civilized world, for the pur- 
pose of considering the establishment of an 
International Court, and an agreement upon 
certain rules by which it should be governed. 


The One Experiment. 


In his address to the people on the occa- 
sion of the ordination of Rev. James Eells, 
Mr. Hale cited the rough handling of the 
First Church by the other churches of the 
Bay as being the one experiment of Presby- 
terianism in Massachusetts ecclesiastical 
order. He used the citation as a warming 
against any such interference from without in 
the affairs of a single church :— 

‘“What is the worst blot on the ecclesiasti- 
cal record of Massachusetts? It is the great 
occasion when what I have a right to call the 
presbytery of Massachusetts overruled the 
First Church. If I may take a figure from 
to-day, the First Church fought its guns to 
the last: it all but went down, with its colors 
flying. But the rule of the elders of the 
churches outside Boston compelled it to do 
what it did not want to do. And yet the 
disgrace of the exile of Anne Hutchinson 
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attaches to the poor First Church to this day. 
Unfortunately for Anne Hutchinson, John 
Wilson was against her from the beginning, 
—one of the ministers of the First Church. 
More unfortunately, her friend and_ idol, 
whom she had followed to America, the col- 
league of Wilson, showed the white feather, 
and deserted her. Unfortunately for her, 
Winthrop, the governor of the colony, took 
sides against her. But the First Church gal- 
lantly stood by her, fought her battle to the 
last; and what my friend here must permit 
me to call the presbytery of Massachusetts 
sent more than half of them into exile be- 
cause they did so. But the blood of those 
martyrs was the seed of the Church of New 
England. No such tyranny has been at- 
‘tempted since. No body of churches has 
ever exercised such dominion since over an 
individual congregation,—no, nor ever will. 

**Still, it is the remembrance of such rule 
from the outside which gives us the right to 
say that once and again in American his- 
tory the Presbyterian system has proved 
itself the enemy of human liberty.’’ 


sampans alongshore. Nowhere is there any- 
thing but courtesy to us as foreigners, and 
among our own people such hospitality as 
might make one wonder if our doors open 
so cordially to those within our city as 
Strangers. . . . St. Mary’s College, or school, 
for young Chinese girls is proving a success ; 
and, eventually, these teachers expect to eradi- 
cate the terrible suffering, and see the chil- 
dren’s-feet grow as nature meant. The girls 
suffer and moan away at least two years of 
their childhood with the torture of feet bound 
and bent. It is pitiful, for the women can 
walk but little unaided.’’. . . 


Che Anniversaries. 


American Unitarian Association. 


The following addresses were given at the 
Tuesday afternoon session of the American 
Unitarian Association :— 


ADDRESS OF REV. G. W. KENT. 

This chance to tell you the things that 
have been upon my heart for many a day 
comes to me as the happiest personal privi- 
lege. The type of missionary work that I 
am eager to talk to you about is your own. 
As for mine, it has just been the English 
one of sticking obstinately at whatever I 
found to do. But out of my own experience 
let me say that for nearly seven years you 
Unitarian men and women, and the Unita- 
rians that you are here to represent, have 
been putting confidence and conviction and 
cheer and courage and the blessed sense and 
spirit of co-operation into my people—mostly 
new to Unitarianism—and into me, mostly 
new to Unitarianism also. 

I say this very deliberately, because my 
people and myself, in our little bit of the 
mission field, have not been so much the 
ministers as the ministered unto. You need 
not go very far away, believe me, to find 
men and women sufficiently in need of your 
Unitarian gospel. You know what Unita- 
rianism is, and you think that everybody 


Correspondence. 


. .. ‘*It does not seem to be generally re- 
membered that we lost an opportunity in 
1815 of having the Emperor Napoleon a citi- 
zen of Worcester County. Had things gone 
well, and the climate proved more advanta- 
geous to him than that of St. Helena, it may 
well have been that he would have presided 
at a meeting of the Worcester Conference in 
his old age. Mr. Samson Wilder, a some- 
what eccentric landed proprietor in the town 
of Bolton, who built what was long known 
as the Wilder Church, for the propagation of 
religion as he understood it, happened to be 
in Paris after the defeat of Napoleon at 
Waterloo. He proposed to Napoleon to 
send him out in one of his own vessels to 
America, and offered him the hospitality of 
his home if he would accept it. Napoleon 
unfortunately took too long a time in saying, 
‘Yes’; and, before he did say ‘Yes,’ the 
English blockade had closed upon him, and 
he was obliged to surrender himself to the 
hospitalities of the Prince Regent or of 
Capt. Maitland of the Bellerophon. But for 
this, he might have served as a selectman of 
Bolton, had he chosen to take out naturaliza- 
tion papers.’’... 
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me. have just read your article on SSSeee 
‘The Sanitary Commission,’ and I want to Sese AN 
say that anything I can do to help I will be eaaeese. 
glad to do. I have many friends among the ——— SSN 


_— 


soldiers of Co. —, Regiment, » who 
have gone to Manila; and I also have a 
brother in a volunteer company now await- 
ing the call. So, as I hope some girl will 
do something for my brother, should it ever 
be necessary, I want to do anything I can for 
any one whom some other woman may love. 
It is my prayer that this war may soon come 
to an end, and I am proud of our men who 
are so manly as to go out without flinching 
when duty calls. If there is anything I can 
do to help, be it ever so small, if you let me 
know, I shall try my best efforts to do it.”’ 

.,. ‘Canton is dirty, but fascinating to 
study, with the queer old superstitions, and 
the immense number of people living in 
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knows; but almost everybody doesn’t know. 
And such people need to be told what really 
is your living faith; and there, I think, you 
have your missionary problem. 

Why, if being Unitarians is simply for 
people to discredit the Orthodoxy of the 
churches they attend, I could find you ten 
thousand Unitarians within sight of my 
church in Worcester. If preaching Unita- 
rianism were nothing more than a pulpit 
policy of silence as to creeds, I could show 
you wide-spread preaching of Unitarianism 
right in Worcester. But you, by your 
prophet souls, have taught some of us, at 
least, that Unitarianism consists in immeas- 
urably more than this. We have learned, 
beyond mistake, that Unitarianism consists 
in upbuilding faith and character and love 
and life upon those natural and real things 
with which God’s universe has become to us 
the open book of Holy Writ. And a pulpit 
policy of silence as to these realities, whose 
wonderful constructive significance so many 
preachers dare not utilize, has simply given 
us, in my own town, ten thousand people, if 
indeed they are not forty thousand, who, 
while they don’t believe the Orthodoxy of 
the churches they attend, don’t know what 
infinitely better things there are infinitely 
better reasons for believing, —people, in short, 
who no longer believe their actual Orthodoxy 
and not yet know anything of our actual 
Unitarianism. 

And your missionary problem is to get the 
Unitarian religion of a faith that stands on 
facts, and is faithful.to such faith conveyed 
to these, whose tremendously increasing mul- 
titude would be appalling, were it not so 
mightily inspiring. 

It was to just such people that eight years 
ago your two ministers in Worcester came 
with the living word of Unitarianism; and 
it has been to just such ones, my people, and 
to just such another one, myself, that for 


‘nearly seven years you have been rendering 


Unitarian missionary service. Shall I tell 
you what we feel as to that living word,— 
that word of your sainted dead which lives 
immortal by its never-failing touch with nat- 
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ure and reality, that word of your prophets 
of to-day, your Hale, your Everett, your 
Gannett, Savage, Dole, Crothers, Chadwick, 
Peabody, and I might name a score of 
others? 

We regard it and we feed upon it, and we 
break it as the bread of life to whomsoever 
will partake, as the sanest, strongest, sweet- 
est, simplest, saving word that has been 
taught in religion’s name since Jesus summed 
religion up in love to God and love to man. 

But you have given to us more than this. 
You have given us the lift of your ungrudg- 
ing fellowship. That has meant to us, first 
of all,—and I say it to your face,— the 
splendid support of character. We have 
dared to point to Unitarian men and women 
anywhere as the type of what Unitarianism 
stands for. Your fellowship has meant warm 
and unaffected friendliness. In conference 
and league, my band of converts has been out 
in force these seven years. We have met 
more Unitarian men and women than we 
thought, from what we had been told, were 
yet to be found alive. And it is but simple 
gratitude to say that better friends, more 
considerate and cordial and sincere, we could 
not have prayed to find. Your fellowship 
has done more for us than that: through all 
these slow, upbuilding years, your share in 
the brotherhood has been materializing in the 
substantial help of dollars; and dollars can 
tell as mightily to make successful peace as 
they can to make successful war. I say to 
you, with a full heart, that, through times 
which tried our strength to its uttermost, and 
I guess a bit beyond, it was the bone and 
sinew and warm-hearted blood of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association joining to our 
own that kept us up and going and trium- 
phant. And you, you Unitarian men and 
women, who, in your fellowship for such 
manifest good will, are the American Unita- 
rian Association,—you have hardly known 
that you were doing these things. You have 
outdone the Christian bidding: with both 
hands you have been helping some of us; 
and you have neither let your left hand know 
what your right hand was doing, nor has 
your right hand known very much about it, 
either! That is one reason why I take de- 
light in obliging you to listen to it now. 
You have trusted those you helped. I think 
you have lifted about forty tons for every 
ounce of, bossing that you did! [Laughter. ] 

. And I believe your way was right. I know 
that it has made my church a truer, trustier 
Unitarian church than any other way could 
possibly have done. No Unitarian inquisi- 
tion has ever been held in that new church of 
mine to see whether its minister and people 
—converts well-nigh all—were sound. But 
all else that fellowship could bring— all 
truest friendliness, all heartiest hospitality, 
all messages of good cheer and courage, all 
needed help of any sort—has never been al- 
lowed to fail us. As an experience of that 
““Unitarian coldness’’ we were instructed to 
expect, it has been so good and dear that I 
hope, for my part, Unitarians will never be 
warmed out of it, although it freezes them at 
last contentedly to death. I could appreciate 
such pleasant coolness.. I had known for 
many a year the vastly less agreeable heat of 
inquisitorial fires,—the inquisition, let me 
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say, of denominational authorities who in- 
tended well, but who, in consideration of 
their efforts to correct and counteract my her- 
esies, never gave me any other sort of help 
whatever! 

Let me, in just a word, say this: I come 
to you with the well-earned faith of one who 
has tried it in just your way,—your Ameri- 
can, associated way of doing missionary ser- 
vice. 

That sending forth your message, armed 
with no threat or condemnation, strong only 
in its radiant truth and in the spirit that you 
send it with; that granting of your fellow- 
ship upon such simple, inclusive terms; that 
trust of yours in man and truth and good and 
God in which you let a church and its min- 
ister be free; that generous help you give, 
with generous confidence that souls in earnest 
will not put your faith to shame, —I believe 
it to be the noblest and wisest missionary 
way a cause like ours can possibly pursue. I 
believe that it succeeds, and those who know 
what it has done for them and theirs should 
seize an opportunity like this to tell it. 

For it is something no reports can tell. 
And then, upon the other side, it is so easy, 
so contemptibly easy, sometimes to criticise 
and find discouragements; while you simply 
cannot find the terms in which to state the 
best success of such a work and of such a 
principle at work as yours. 

In these days of weighed and measured 
bigness, we are constantly tempted to apply 
the utterly delusive test of numbers, and by 
such estimates to convict ourselves of failure. 
You might as well weigh this lean and little 
scrap of me against a two-hundred-barrel 
whale, to see which one of us is worth the 
more in light to humankind. 

Let me come to you, the messenger of men 
and women you have helped from the no- 
religion of mere disbelief in Orthodoxy to 
the living and enduring faith, to the free 
yet honest, friendliest fellowship, to the new 
earnestness and cheer and sense of things 
divine which have come to us as the Unita- 
rian religion. 

Let me come to you from men and 
women—and their name is legion—that you 
have helped to this great salvation; and for 
them and for myself let me declare, from the 
depths of an honest heart, that this mission- 
ary work of yours, which you call the work of 
the American Unitarian Association, is doing 
so much good, in so many wider, deeper 
reaching ways than counting machines can 
calculate, that, right in your old, free-giv- 
ing, freely trusting style, it is worth your 
doubling and trebling the sacrifice it costs. 
And you are doing twice and thrice as much 
of it as you have ever done before. 


ADDRESS OF REV. W. H. RAMSAY. 


Mr. Eliot has asked me to say a few words 
on the subject of ‘‘The Missionary Work of 
a Country Church. ’’ 

Perhaps you will pardon a word of personal 
explanation as a preface to my brief remarks. 
When I came into the ranks of this liberal 
ministry twelve years ago, it was my fate to 
be thrown in with a few Unitarian: ministers 
who did not believe in missionary work, who 
had no faith in aggressive work of any kind. 
In fact, one prominent minister assured me 


‘the merit of his life and words. 
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that Unitarianism had no gospel to preach to 
the people, that ours was more a philosophy 
of religion than a gospel, and that it was 
really not adapted for the great masses. 

If I had been only half converted, if my 
intellect only had been converted, I think I 
should have accepted that dictum as final, 
and settled down to my fate, perhaps with 
resignation. But, fortunately for me, com- 
ing into this liberal faith, my heart was con- 
verted as well as my head. Perhaps my pre- 
vious experience had been of some value to 
me at this critical juncture in my life. I 
had always regarded the religion of Jesus as 
a gospel, a message from God, not only to 
the intellect, but also to the heart and to the 
conscience. 

Coming into Unitarianism from the out- 
side, I found no difference in the essential 
facts of religious experience. 1 believe there 
has been no change in those eternal facts 
from the beginning of human history down 
until now: the fundamental spiritual rela- 
tions of a Unitarian are precisely those of 
a Methodist or a Baptist. And these are the 
great, eternal, essential things for which a 
church stands and lives. The only differ- 
ence, it seems to me, between Unitarianism 
and Methodism or any other living gospel 
to-day is a difference in the interpretation 
of the facts and in the methods of minister- 
ing to the soul’s needs and of building up 
character. These, at all events, are the main 
differences religiously between Unitarianism 
and all other forms of Christianity. To me 
Unitarianism was a gospel from the very be- 
ginning,—a grander, higher, truer, more 
rational, and more humanly attractive state- 
ment and interpretation of the religion of 
Jesus than that of the old faith; but it was 
the religion of Jesus,—the religion of Jesus 
stripped of all the old dogmas that had been 
attached to it, the simple faith of the Son of 
Man stated in all its beauty and clearness. 
And I believe that, when that gospel is 
preached with simplicity and with spiritual 
power, then it is ‘‘worthy of all accepta- 
tion’’: it is just as effective in the minds 
and over the hearts and affections of the most 
cultured Unitarian as it is to the poorest and 
most uneducated peasant down in the State 
of Maine. 

It is said that the common people heard 
Jesus gladly, and were helped and uplifted 
and blessed by his word. I believe that the 
gospel of Jesus, preached inf the same way, 
has the same effect to-day, and always will. 
The people crowded around Jesus, so that 
there was not room in the house to contain 
them; and he had to go out and preach to 
them from a boat. Perhaps the day will 
come when we may preach the religion of 
Jesus so that we shall be crowded in the 
same way. 

If Jesus did not say to his disciples, ‘‘Go 
ye forth to all nations, and preach the gospel 
to all people,’’ I think it is what he would 
have wished them to do. At all events, they 
did it,—not, perhaps, as he would have done 
it, because they did not rightly understand 
But those 
early disciples of Jesus were fired with the 
same love that was in Jesus. The apostle 
Paul said, ‘‘The love of Christ constrains 
us!’? They were constrained by that love to 
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men and that love to God which sent them 
forth—with untold personal sacrifices and suf- 
ferings—to plant the seeds of Christianity 
and of divine truth in almost every civilized 
land. These men were filled with the con- 
viction that they had a message upon the 
acceptance of which the present as well as 
the eternal salvation of the world depended. 

That is just what we Unitarians need: we 
need a conviction that we have some message 
that is essential to the life of the people, — 
the very gospel for which the masses of the 
people are hungering and thirsting; that we 
have the religion of Jesus in such portable 
shape that we can handle it. The trouble 
has been in the past that we have been will- 
ing to try almost everything else except the 
religion of Jesus. I appreciate those words 
of Dr. Bartol, who, when asked if the relig- 
ion of Jesus had been a failure, said it had 
never yet been tried. We are going to try 
the religion of Jesus, and what it will do 
toward regenerating the world. Every church, 
it seems to me, realizing this fact, should 
feel that it has a wider mission, a larger 
work to do, than that which immediately 
concerns its own congregation,—that it is but 
a single company of the great army of God, 
that is sent forth by him and commissioned 
to bring in his kingdom. 

Now, so far as our country churches are 
concerned,—and it is with these that I am 
especially interested this afternoon, —this is 
not only a necessity of their spiritual pros- 
perity, but a sacred, solemn duty to the com- 
munity. There is seldom, I think, any valid 
reason why a church should die: there is 
never a reason why a church should die spir- 
itually. It is only when a church dies at the 
heart, when its missionary spirit, its self- 
sacrificing spirit, dies; it is only when this 
desire in the members and the ministers of 
the church to go out and preach this gospel 
to their neighbors and friends in neighboring 
towns around them,—it is only when that 
spirit dies out that a church gets ready for 
burial. 

A certain cure for the ailments that afflict 
many of our country churches—and, perhaps, 
occasionally our city churches—is a baptism 
of the missionary spirit. The great need of 
the people to-day is spiritual life. Most of 
our Maine towns and villages are filled with 
a practical Paganism. It crops out in the 
morality and the conduct of the people, in 
the low ideals of life and education, in the 
slipshod methods. A great many have thrown 
off their allegiance to all forms of organized 
religion: they have cut themselves adrift 
religiously. Now I do not mean to say that 
these people who are outside are hungering 
and thirsting for Unitarianism: they are not 
sitting around in the groceries and at the 
street corners, waiting for a Unitarian minis- 
ter to come along and preach to them. Most 
of them would not know a Unitarian from a 
Hiottentot: they never heard the name ‘‘ Uni- 
tarian’’ except, perhaps, in some denuncia- 
tion from the pulpit. But these people know 
a good thing when they see it and when they 
hear it; and, when we, go into these country 
towns, and begin a service, these people re- 
spond. It is a new interpretation of life, 
not a denunciation of the old Orthodoxy: I 
think the day has gone by when our work 
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will consist in denouncing our orthodox 
friends. A few years ago almost an entire 
class of the Andover School went down into 
Franklin County, —the county in which my 
church is situated; and I know the work that 
these men are doing. These men went down 
there, and took salaries of $400 and $500 and 
$600 a year, to carry the gospel into towns 
and villages and districts where sometimes 
there was only a service in three or six 
months. And they preached the gospel, and 
carried their circulating libraries with them. 
They took an interest in starting young men’s 
gymnasiums. They took an interest in the 
entire life of the people, and there they are 
to-day. 

That is the kind of work that we need 
to-day in our country parishes; and, if we 
do it, taking hold of these things in, the 
spirit of Jesus, I believe that our Unitarian 
Association will have no difficulty in solving 
some of its serious problems. Such work 
would do the churches a great deal of good; 
and I think it would do the First Church in 
Boston just as much good as it has done the 
First Church in Farmington, Me. 


ADDRESS OF REV. W. M. BRUNDAGE. 


If what I say this afternoon has reference 
mainly to the spirit and ideals of our local 
work in Albany, it will be because the secre- 
tary of the American Unitarian Association 
requested it; and, therefore, you will pardon 
the apparent egotism. And yet I trust that 
what I say will have referencé directly to the 
larger problems of our work. 

It was my privilege three years ago to con- 
vey to you the thanks of a little group of 
men and women in Albany, who owed to you 
the fact that they were able to organize them- 
selves into a liberal church. I want to 
bring to you to-day that gratitude tenfold 
increased. Without your spiritual sympathy 
and your financial help, it would have been 
impossible for us to gain a foothold in that 
conservative city. 

It is impossible for you to understand the 
obstacles which confront us. Nearly one- 
half our population is nominally Roman 


Catholic. Of the remaining half, nearly 
one-half are nominally Presbyterians and 
Episcopalians. The social forces of the 


city are orthodox: the business interests of 
the city are orthodox. I am constantly in- 
formed by men who would indignantly spurn 
the imputation of cowardice that they believe 
as we do, but that they cannot personally 
identify themselves with us for business rea- 
sons. One Roman Catholic business man, 
who last fall joined our society, and brought 
his five little children from the Roman Cath- 
olic Sunday-school to our school, has been 
warned that, unless he leaves our society and 
returns to the Roman Catholic Church, he 
will be obliged to close up his business. I 
am proud to say that this German possesses 
something of the spirit of the German re- 
formers, and he is going to remain with us. 


But that represents the influences, social, 
business, and political, that confront us 
there. 


The orthodox forces of the city organized 
a deliberate campaign against us last winter. 
They brought Mr. Moody there, who de- 
nounced us and denounced all who have be- 
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come liberal Christians. Other ultra-conserv- 
ative clergymen throughout the country have 
come to follow up his attack; and the result 
has been that our smallest audience on one 
very stormy night was two hundred and seven 
by actual count, and on pleasant evenings 
it_is limited only by the size of the hall, 
which seats one thousand people. 

We preach both from the platform and in 
a personal way the positive religion of Jesus. 
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We do not try to show how nearly Unita- 
rianism resembles all other forms of religion: 
we try to direct people’s attention to the 
points in which it differs from Orthodoxy. 
We find that Jews, just as readily as Gen- 
tiles, love the religion of Jesus when they 
come to understand it; and we always have 
fifty or a hundred Jews in our congregation. 
When we started three years ago, the senior 
rabbi of the largest synagogue in the city 
pointed out from his pulpit the points of 
difference between even modern Judaism and 
Unitarianism. Recently his associate, the 
junior rabbi, has become so concerned by 
reason of the interest shown by some of his 
people in our work that he pointed out to his 
people the practical identity of the two, tell- 
ing them that it is not worth while for them 
to leave the Jewish church to adopt Unita- 
rianism. 

And next to our Unitarian gospel, which 
we always bring to the front, we have a great 
deal of organization as a means to an end. 
We have the pleasantest hall in the city: we 
have beautiful music. Our women are organ- 
ized in a very effective Branch of the Na- 
tional Alliance. We have a Sunday-school, 
based upon modern educational principles, 
worked according to modern educational 
methods, with a graded system of ethical and 
religious instruction. Our Unity Club, with 
a membership of one hundred and thirty, 
interests our young people, and organizes 
them for work. We have fortnightly relig- 
ious conferences, which are well attended. 
We carry on systematic literary and sociolog- 
ical study throughout the year. We pay 
a great deal of attention to the social life of 
our young people, the Social Committee of 
the Unity Club arranging once a month for 
a dramatic entertainment, followed by music 
and dancing. We have a men’s club for the 
free discussion of all questions of social re- 
form. Our young men, in addition to all 
this, are organized to publish and to print 
‘‘Liberal Sermons from an Albany Pulpit.’’ 
And, to unify our work, we have a society 
meeting every two months, at which reports 
are read from all the branches of work car- 
ried ,on by our society, refreshments are 
served, a delightful programme is provided, 
all the branches come together, and the peo- 
ple know what is being done by the society. 

There is another thing 1 want to empha- 
size: we have an open door into our society. 
We have an open door of exit as well: peo- 
ple who do not find our society congenial 
pass out. A leading prohibitionist, who was 
a member for one year, withdrew because the 
pastor would not preach third-party prohibi- 
tion from the platform. Several free silver 
men withdrew because the pastor would not 
advocate the election of Mr. Bryan. 

We have a financial system which brings 
the matter of support home to every member 
of our society. A little package of enve- 
lopes is given to every new member coming 
into our society, and nobody knows what any 
one else is giving. In this way, without 
any rich men or women in our congregation, 
we have raised this last year nearly $4,000 
for various purposes. 

We try to keep our membership active and 
effective. Perhaps you would like to know 
just the kind of people we reach. At the 
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third anniversary of our society, on the 24th 
of March, these classes constituted our mem- 
bership: Methodists, 33; Presbyterians, 30; 
Episcopalians, 16; Roman Catholics, 12; 
Congregationalists, 11; Lutherans, 7; Quak- 
ers, 7; Baptists, 6; Universalists, 3; Jews, 
3; and 1 member of the Greek Church. 
We have also 27 members who have previ- 
ously been affiliated with other Unitarian 
churches, and 120 who had no _ previous 
church connection. Our membership repre- 
sents the following nationalities: England, 
Scotland, Ireland, Holland, Germany, Italy, 
Russia, Canada, Cuba, and the United 
States; and—I am prouder of this than of 
anything else—we have one colored man in 
our membership. 

My friends, back of all the work we are 
trying to do in Albany is the profoundest 
conviction that we are seeking to do, under 
nineteenth - century conditions and in the 
modern spirit, just what Jesus attempted to 
do eighteen hundred and fifty years ago. We 
believe that to bring these people of foreign 
nationalities together,— people who think 
differently, people who possess different 
grades of culture, who occupy different sta- 
tions of society, who come from different 
homes; to bring them together to work for 
one common purpose, and that is to be good, 
—to become good themselves and help others 
to be good, to establish the kingdom of God, 
—we believe that is our distinctive message. 
And, in the light of my own personal experi- 
ence, I believe that what we have done in 
Albany can be done as effectively in any 
other city of this country. We do stand for 
something distinctive: we have a work to do 
that no other society can do under its present 
organization, with its present standards and 
ideals. We are free to strike a blow at 
bigotry, at superstition and error, and in 
support of truth and liberal thought, that no 
other religious organization to-day is free to 
strike, —even our critics being our judges, — 
for no accumulated dust of the centuries ob- 
scures our vision. We stand frankly, un- 
equivocally, for the new time, for the social 
ideal of Jesus just as truly as for the per- 
sonal ideal of Jesus, for unity of the spirit, 
and not unity of the letter, for the kingdom 
of God among men. 


ADDRESS OF REV. J. T. SUNDERLAND. 


The thought that lies at the root of college 
town missions is somewhat different from 
that which prompts other forms of missionary 
work, It is the thought of trying to exert 
influence by going directly to the great 
sources of power. Where are the fountain- 
heads of intelligence and of public influence 
in this country? They are undoubtedly in 
our colleges and universities. From our col- 
leges go out the men and women who become 
our educators, our writers of books, our edi- 
tors, our preachers, our lawyers and physi- 
cians, the legislators who make our laws, the 
judges of our courts, the moulders of public 
thought in all parts of the land. This is the 
thought that lies at the basis of our move- 
ment as a denomination in planting Unita- 
rian missions in college towns. 

Just as a general, wishing to gain military 
possession of a country, gives his attention 
first of all to the few key situations which 
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command the rest, so the wise managers of 
the American Unitarian Association in the 
past said, Whatever else we do, we will 
strike for the key situations,—the places 
where the young men of the land are being 
trained. So they began at Ann Arbor, the 
largest of the great, unsectarian State univer- 
sities, where there are to-day more than three 
thousand two hundred students from every 
State in the Union, and from many countries 
beyond our own. From Ann Arbor they have 
extended the work, as they have been able, 
to Ithaca, N.Y., Madison, Wis., Lawrence, 
Kan., Iowa City, Berkeley, Cal., and else- 
where. 

I believe that, as a rule, the years spent in 
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college are those in which men are most open 
to inquiry. The first lesson taught by the 
college is open-mindedness. Everywhere the 
word that students hear is, “*Investigate. ’’ 
This puts them in the most favorable attitude 
of mind possible for the consideration of new 
religious truth, if that truth can only be 
brought to their attention. It is this that 
the college town mission recognizes, and at- 
tempts to take advantage of. 

Our college town missions serve several 
different ends. One is, of course, that of 
furnishing a religious home to liberal stu- 
dents, —young men and women wha go to 
these colleges from liberal churches, and need 
during their college years a religious home, 
There are always at Ann Arbor and all the 
other large State universities a considerable 
number of such young people. It would be 
a pity not to have provision made for their 
religious needs. 

Another important work of our college 
town missions is that of broadening the re- 
ligious outlook of young men and women 
who are going out to be leaders in the other 
churches of the country outside of our own. 
Great numbers of orthodox young people 
come into contact with our thought through 
the influence of these missions, who, though 
they remain in the various churches with 
which they are connected, yet are greatly 
broadened by what they get from us. 

But the most important work which our 
college town missions have done is that of 
giving a new religious faith to intelligent, 
earnest young minds, who are drifting away 
from the old faith, and must find another 
that seems to them more reasonable and more 
satisfactory, or else be alienated permanently 
from churches and religion. Multitudes— 
multitudes greater than any one knows who 
is not in intimate relations with college 
young men—find it impossible to retain the 
old faiths in which they have been brought 
up. In the light of inquiry and the enlarg- 
ing knowledge of to-day, the old foundations 
fade away. What can they do? The situa- 
tion is tragic. They see no course open to 
them, except, on the one hand, the pretence 
of believing what they do not believe, or, on 
the other, turning their backs upon religion 
as something no longer for them. It is here 
that the Unitarian college mission finds its 
greatest opportunity, and it is an opportunity 
that nothing else meets. We have a faith 
that can reach and save these men, in nearly 
every case, if it can be put before them. 
Present to them a rational religion, in har- 
mony with modern knowledge, and inspired 
with high ethical ideals, and, in a majority 
of cases, they accept it gladly. 

Nor does the matter stop here. The Ann 
Arbor Episcopal Church has erected what it 
calls a ‘‘Guild Building, ’’ containing a pub- 
lic hall, a reading-room and library, a bowl- 
ing alley and gymnasium, and social rooms. 
A salaried superintendent works among the 
students, and a lecture endowment brings 
every year to Ann Arbor some of the most 
eminent men of the Episcopal body to give 
lectures. The Presbyterian church has also 
erected a fine guild building, with library, 
reading-room, public hall, gymnasium, and 
social rooms, to aid it in its student work. 
And it proposes to have here a second pastor, 
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who shall give his whole time to labor in 
this direction. The Methodist and other 
churches are following. It is well known 
that every year the Young Men’s Christian 
Association movement of this country is giv- 
ing increased attention to its college depart- 
ment. It has now its special college secre- 
taries, who give their whole time to organ- 
izing and strengthening its work in the 
colleges. When I was in India, I found that 
the Young Men’s Christian Association had 
created a special college department there, 
and was pushing hard to organize an associa- 
tion in every one of the one hundred Indian 
colleges. All this gives evidence that Uni- 
tarians have not done a short-sighted thing, 
but have acted with the most consummate 
wisdom in endeavoring to reach the young 
men and women at the great seats of learning 
in this country. Nor need we be troubled 
that other denominations are moving on the 
same lines. All that we ask or need is a 
fair field. The history of our college mis- 
sions shows that here we not only hold our 
own, but have an advantage. 

There is no time to tell you where these 
hundreds and thousands of young people are 
or what they are doing. But, wherever they 
are, they are Unitarians. There is hardly 
a church in the West, and few in the whole 
land, where some of them are not to be 
found; and, generally, they are at work. I 
hardly ever go anywhere to preach without, 
at the close of the service, being met by 
some of my old Ann Arbor students. This 
one is superintendent of the Sunday-school, 
this one is teacher of a Bible class, this one 
is secretary or treasurer of the church, this 
one president of the board of trustees. I 
have in mind no fewer than six Unitarian 
societies that have been organized by students 
that have gone out from us. Mr. Knapp and 
Mr. MacCauley both wrote me that several of 
the most valuable helpers that they had in 
their work in Japan were Japanese young men 
who had become converted to Unitarianism 
while at the university in Ann Arbor. 

If there were time, I should like to offer 
a plea for an extension of this college town 
mission work. I have in mind ten colleges 
and universities in the West and South, con- 
taining nearly or quite ten thousand students, 
where as yet our gospel is unheard, and prac- 
tically unknown. What an open door is 
there here! How long before we shall enter 
it? With faith in God, with faith in our 
gospel, and with faith in our constituency, 
let us dare to undertake greater things than 
we have yet undertaken. 


ADDRESS OF REV. F. G. PEABODY, D.D. 


We have been considering in this meeting 
our missionary opportunity and the condi- 
tions of missionary success, and perhaps no- 
body could seem farther from the missionary 
field than a quiet resident in a divinity 
school. Dr. Hale once said that a teacher 
was the man at the wharf who tended the 
gangway where other more fortunate people 
entered the ship, gave their ticket, and sailed 
away upon the voyage of life. But, after 
all, who sees more of the smiles and the 
tears of the starting voyager, who hears more 
of the farewells and the ‘‘God bless yous!’’ 
than the man who tends the gang-plank? To 
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live in the midst of a divinity school life, 
and to see year after year young men come 
up there with the first touch of the spirit of 
God upon their brow, to find their interest 
culminating and steadying as they go, and 
then to see them set forth again into the 
world,—what is there more beautiful, more 
touching, more encouraging, than that? It is 
like the story of Jesus over again: first, in 
the midst of reluctant friends, a young man 
says, ‘‘Do you not know that I must be about 
my Father’s business?’’ and then, some- 
times, in the midst of his academic life, 
such a young man passes into the wilderness 
of his own temptation, and is beset by the 
devil that solicits him to self-display and self- 
consideration; and then, under the pressure of 
the Holy Spirit, goes out purified and refined, 
at last, hearing the great word of the Master, 
‘*Even as thou hast sent me into the world, 
so do I send this young man.’’ 

When one stands thus in the midst of this 
movement of youthful hope and life, and asks 
himself what the conditions of missionary 
success may be, the answer is perfectly simple 
and perfectly clear: it is the answer that has 
been given to you this afternoon. What is 
there to say of such service but this,—that 
we need men, and men with a message ;—just 
such men and just such a message as has been 
here so beautifully and effectively set forth. 

First, a man fit to be a missionary. Fort- 

unately or unfortunately, for good or for evil, 
we are not among those who rest their hope 
on anything else than the consecration of 
personality. We do not depend on an insti- 
tution or an organization or a mechanism or 
a ritual or even a great and consecrated tradi- 
tion. There are magnificent opportunities 
open to those who there rest their hopes; 
and there are great penalties which those 
have to pay who find themselves not in the 
solid front of a battalion, but on the skir- 
mish-line of the campaign of the Christian 
world. I heard the other day of an Episco- 
palian clergyman of my acquaintance, who, 
in advising a youth as to the communion 
with which he should associate himself, com- 
mended to him the ministry of the Episcopal 
Church, because, as he said, it would relieve 
a young man from the strain of the conduct 
of free prayer. It would. I suppose there 
is no exercise of the human will and reason, 
which sets so tremendous and often so over- 
whelming a strain upon the human faculties 
as is created by the exercise of the privilege 
of free and spontaneous prayer. And yet 
who would accept the alternative? Who does 
not glory in the difficulty, if so be there be 
submitted to him the hardest yet the highest 
function offered to man? No: we stand ina 
tradition which makes for the dissemination 
of truth through the contagion of personality. 
We rest our hope upon producing from our 
own loins, or from the sincere and devout 
life of other communions, men and women 
who shall give themselves to this service 
and ask no other reward. ‘‘Thou art 
Peter,’’ said Jesus, to the person, the man 
before him; ‘‘and on that person I shall build 
my Church!’?’ So we must say to-day, 
**Thou art Carroll, and Samuel, and—pardon 
me, Brother Brundage—thou art William ; 
and on rocks like those, and only such as 
those, we are to build our Church. ’? 
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And the message—the man and the mes- 
sage—such as has been delivered to us 
to-day! What an extraordinary phase of his- 
tory we have been through, when so many 
people have been inclined to doubt whether 
we had any message! Sometimes it is the 
stranger that comes to us, or, rather, so to 
speak, comes ¢hrough us, taking us on the 
way, with the swing of the pendulum, as he 
sweeps from Trinitarianism to Nothingarian- 
ism, as if the Unitarian Church were a sort 
of convenient transfer station, where you 
could take a free ticket, and have a bit of 
refreshment while you paused. We have 
survived this extraordinary, this insidiously 
undermining phase of our denominational 
life; and no man need come to us to-day for 
a religious home who comes as a last resort. 
What we desire is the man who has discov- 
ered, as has been said to-day, that the mes- 
sage he naturally speaks among us is the 
message that God calls upon him to deliver 
to the world. And sometimes we are cursed 
with the man with the misdirected message, 
the man who feels that in some way anything 
is better than the plain message of the relig- 
ion of Jesus. How we have been in the past 
saturated with art and literature and evolution 
and the themes ‘‘of the day’’; and all the 
time the hungry sheep look up, and are not 
fed, and the heart of the congregation cries 
out and thirsts for the living God. I heard 
the other day of a man who went down to 
take a ferry-boat; and, when he got to the 
slip, the boat was already about three feet 
from the shore. He ran with all his might, 
and his gripsack went in one direction and 
his umbrella in another, and he floundered 
down upon the boat’s deck; and, picking 
himself up, he said, ‘‘Well, anyway, I got 
there!’’ ‘‘Yes,’’ said the man at his side; 
‘fand, if you had waited about ten seconds, 
the boat would have been fast at the dock.’’ 
Have not we all seen such persons ;—floun- 
dering down into the midst of our denomina- 
tional life, with a gripsack full of denials, 
and the hope that they shall be borne out.by 
our movement into the fogs of the bay, 
and at last discover that the boat was going 
the other way, and delivering its occupants 
to the service of their Father, as they stream 
out from the boat into the waiting world? 

The man, then, and the message, brethren, 
how simple it makes our missionary work! 
How unembarrassed of much which impedes 
many communions of the religious world! 
And yet how difficult, how challenging, how 
supremely noble! Rémember that, at least 
once in human history, the man and the mes- 
sage changed the face of the world. Jesus 
and his friends had no ecclesiastical mechan- 
ism; they had broken with many a tradition 
of the past. They cast themselves upon the 
great need of the world, and the world was 
transformed by them. ‘‘For their sakes,’’ 
said Jesus, looking out upon the world that 
was waiting for his message, ‘‘for their 
sakes,’’—in perhaps the greatest word that 
even he ever uttered,—‘‘for their sakes I 
sanctify myself.’’ The power of the conse- 
crated person became the redemption of the 


human race. And so it is to-day. ‘‘For 
their sakes,’’ says much of the modern 
world, —‘‘for their sakes let us organize and 


systematize, and devise bureaus and societies, 


* 
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and hold sessions all day long; and, behold! 
the work is done!’’ And then out of the 
heart of the true missionary of Christ goes 
out again the solemn declaration, ‘‘ For their 
sakes I sanctify myself.’’ And, behold! as 
of old, when the man is lifted up from the 
earth, it comes to pass that he draws all 
men unto him. 


J. Frederic Dutton. 


Rev. J. Frederic Dutton entered the Uni- 
tarian ministry in 1880, having graduated 
from the Harvard Divinity School in that 
year. He died at Winslow, Ariz., on May 
19, on his way from California to New Eng- 
land. After a long and painful sickness the 
end came, as he devoutly desired, suddenly 
and peacefully. A memorial service was 
held in Boston on June 2 in the-vestry of 
Arlington Street Church. 

The guiding principles of his life were a 
reverent search for truth and an abiding de- 
sire to be of service in the world. He wrote 
of himself, after years of ill-health and suf- 
fering, ‘‘One thing I have preserved through 


it all,—my love of truth,—and, in spite of * 


weaknesses and occasional relapses, my loy- 
alty to the truth wherever I have found it.’’ 
He loved his books. He was a profound 
student of philosophy, but always for the 
sake of discovering ‘‘the things eternal.’’ 
‘*Green’s ‘Prolegomena to Ethics’ has been 
my Bible for the last few months,’’ he writes 
to a friend. Hegel and Emerson were his 
daily companions, and were with him when 
he died. He was always searching the deep 
things of God, and not in vain. He fought 
the good fight of faith. ‘‘I am satisfied as 
never before’’—such was his last written 
word to me—*‘that the soul in man is some- 
thing far more than a stream of conscious- 
ness, that it has more than a natural origin, 
that it was never born, and cannot die, and 
that it is one in nature with that eternal con- 
sciousness implied in the very existence of 
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an external world. What my destiny is to 
be, and how it will work itself out, I do not 
know. How can I know? But I cannot but 
believe that the Great Power which has 
brought me so far will not utterly abandon 
me at the very beginning of my higher life.’’ 

To the ministry he gave devoted and faith- 
ful service. His chief interest was in his 
sermons, and he was eminently successful as 
a preacher. He appealed especially to men. 
Young men were drawn to him personally, 
and were greatly helped by his manly thought 
and deep religious faith. Men of the 
widest knowledge and profoundest philosoph- 
ical reasoning found in him a delightful 
companion. The ministry was to him an 
opportunity for educating souls and leading 
them to an appreciation of spiritual truths. 
The hope of lifting men out of low mate- 
rialistic and brutal conditions was his in- 
spiration. The master passion of his mind 
was ‘‘to do some worthy work in the world.’’ 

The love of truth so characteristic of this 
noble-hearted, devoted man developed into 
a close communion with the Infinite and a 
sense of the divine Presence. He could 
never be wholly satisfied, and yet his very 
want brought satisfaction. Side by side 
with philosophical investigation and an un- 
resting, eager, almost anxious search was 
a simple, childlike faith. His innermost 
heart is revealed in his little book called 
‘*Closet Prayers.’’ These prayers are the 
outpouring of a manly spirit struggling into 
life and light, sometimes expressing a child- 
like trust, sometimes the lofty reasoning of 
a strong soul, pressing forward to a larger 
faith and a brighter hope. They are true 
prayers. His whole life was a prayer. He 
sought to lose himself in God. He hada 
deep sense of the unity of all things, and an 
abiding faith that all things work together 
for good to those who love God: Affection- 
ate, loyal in his friendships, generous, ut- 
terly devoted to his ideals, he was a true 
man. 


Religious Intelligence. 


The First Church Installation, 


At the First Church, Boston, on Friday, 
May 27, Rev. James Eells was installed as 
minister. The service was a dignified and 
appropriate close to the week of anniversa- 
ries. The beautiful church, the noble music, 
and the company which gathered lent im- 
pressiveness to a service which was an admi- 
rable illustration of the Congregational ritual 
at its best. 

After an invocation by Rev. Thomas Van 
Ness of the Second Church, Rev. John Cuck- 
son of Arlington Street Church read from 
the second chapter of the Second Epistle to 
Timothy. Rev. Francis G. Peabody, D.D., 
preached a sermon from the text, ‘‘ Behold! 
a sower went forth to sow.’’ 

Dr. Peabody spoke, in part, as follows :— 


This prodigal sowing is a type of the 
method of Jesus. Sitting weary by a well- 
side, he speaks to one dull-hearted woman 
some of the most wonderful words which 
even he ever spoke. He goes up into the 
mount with two or three, and is transfigured 
before them. 

Jesus threw much grain over the heads of 
the people he addressed; but did_not many 
of the kernels fall on the hearts without? 

Side by side walk every day the two types 
of sower,—the niggard and the prodigal. 
The former has his affairs to attend to, and 
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from them he never turns aside. ‘The latter 
may leave his day’s work, looking back only 
upon a series of interruptions; but perhaps 
he has listened to the prayer of the widow 
and orphan, perhaps he has raised his hand 
in an act of charity, and the seed which he 
has let fall by the wayside has not fallen on 
stony ground. 

This is the parable of the sower, and one 
cannot help thinking of it when we gather 
to-day to welcome a brother to this new field. 
We might say: Reserve your energies, hold 
your powers well in hand for the exact per- 
formance of your duties, waste no seed by 
the wayside. But I say, Scatter the seed 
broadcast, let the word go far and wide; 
and, perchance, a lost grain may still find a 
resting-place in good ground. 


The prayer of installation was offered by 
Rev. Charles G. Ames, D.D., of the Church 
of the Disciples. And, at its close, Rev. 
Samuel A. Eliot gave the charge. Mr. Eliot 
spoke, in a sense, as a son of the church, 
being eighth in descent from one of the 
signers of the original covenant. He urged 
the new minister not to give up altogether 
his Calvinistic habits, but to instil into the 
church the glorious Protestant spirit of non- 
conformity. He spoke of the peculiar perils 
of the Unitarian body; and, while he ac- 
cepted the noble plea for largeness which had 
been made, he warned against the danger of 
indiscriminateness which beset a mind open 
on every side. 

The hand of fellowship was extended by 
Rev. Howard N. Brown of King’s Chapel. 
He alluded to the rich and varied experience 
which Mr. Eells had already had as a Chris- 
tian minister; and he welcomed him into a 
denomination which has been the school and 
home of so many men and women eminent in 
literature, in philosophy, in state-craft, and 
in the graces of Christian character. But the 
door of our fellowship, he said, should admit 
one also to sympathy with all that is good 
and true of all lands and times. The better 
genius of the religious life of to-day is to find 
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in every creed some accents of the true. He 
welcomed the new minister to the arduous 
tasks which the Unitarian church has before 
it; and he pledged the good will, the coun- 
sel, the affection of its ministers to their 
new associate. 

Rev. George A. Gordon, D.D., of the Old 
South Church was present, to give a word of 
greeting. He spoke in an amusing vein of 
the relations between the Third Church and 
the First, who parted many years ago in not 
the friendliest manner, the daughter thinking 
the mother rather an old fogy. For now, he 
said, the relation has long been reversed, the 
daughter being the conservative and the 
mother the radical; but who could tell that 
there might not yet be another reversal of 
their mutual positions? The people of Bos- 
ton, he went on to say, are dying to have good 
preaching. They are tired to death of organ- 
ization and all other substitutes for good, 
plain, inspired talk, to illuminate the minds 
of men and set their hearts on fire. The 
people of fair Boston will flock to this 
church if you give them that gospel. 

Rev. Edward E. Hale, D.D., of the South 
Congregational Church gave the address to 
the people, which, he said, was a somewhat 
modern addition to the original form of Con- 
gregational installation. He would not vent- 
ure to advise this church as to its duty in 
worship, in charity, in education, or in hos- 
pitality; for in all these the First Church 
had been teacher and exemplar. But this 
church, the church of John Cotton, had given 
the word ‘‘Congregational’’ to the vocabu- 
lary, ‘too short, of democracy and liberty; 
and he begged them to remember its great 
significance. In the Congregational order 
each church is independent as regards its own 
affairs, but is knit in, united with, other 
churches in all that relates to the bringing in 
of God’s kingdom. 

The service closed with the familiar hymn, 
‘*Q God, whose presence glows in all,’’— 
which was written by Dr. Frothingham while 
minister of the First Church,—and with the 
benediction by the new pastor. 
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At Chattanooga. 


At the annual meeting of the First Unita- 
rian Church of Chattanooga, Tenn., remarks 
were made by the president of the society, 
Mr. C. A. Willard. He said, in part: Our 
position as a religious body is peculiar and 
unique. While strong in our convictions 
and firm in our faith, we are modest and un- 
assuming in our claims. Desiring to hold 
our convictions in a spirit of love and Chris- 
tian forbearance, we avoid controversy, and 
seek to be free from prejudice or any un- 
necessary and useless limitations. While we 
have great respect and reverence for the past, 
and cherish its achievements and its history 
with as much loyalty as do any of our ortho- 
dox friends, we no longer feel willing to be 
bound or controlled in our thought and re- 
searches by the rigid limitations imposed by 
the institutions of the past. We have dared 
to assume the responsibility of thinking out 
for ourselves the problems involved in the 
great issues of life and death. 

To this end we contend and insist that 
independence in thought and freedom of ac- 
tion are essential to the- highest possible de- 
velopment in human attainments. 

In America we have learned to value as 
priceless these functions of progress. Per- 
sonal liberty is very dear to Americans: its 
achievements are the history of our country, 
of which every true American is justly proud. 

The inspiration of American patriotism is 
the love and devotion to personal liberty; for 
it is well understood that, when even our 
country defends and protects its own exist- 
ence and honor, it defends and protects the 
personal liberty and independence of its hum- 
blest citizen. 

In our religious faith, as Unitarians, we 
are contending for the same cherished right. 
We sincerely believe that freedom of thought 
and liberty of personal judgment are as es- 
sential in religion as they are in our national 
affairs, and will accomplish in the develop- 
ment of a religious type results of equal 
value. To me it is apparent that Unita- 
rianism, with its broad, liberal thought, its 
universal and unqualified brotherhood, its 
democratic tendency in toleration, is well 
adapted to perfect and complete a type of 
character, being fostered under the influence 
of our free institutions in America. With 
this in view, to me Unitarianism has in our 
country a great and very important mission. 
We need, in control of our development, a 
strong, well-grounded religious conviction, — 
a conviction that is marked by loyalty to the 
truth, to justice, and to humanity, that grows 
and deepens with increased knowledge and 
greater opportunity. We need a religious 
conviction that is firmly established in rea- 
son and fact, that is not disturbed by inves- 
tigation or new discoveries in physical sci- 
ence. This is our country’s need, in order 
that the citizen of the future may be better 
qualified to meet and solve the social and 
national problems. 

In view of this, I wish to impress upon 
you the importance of our mission as a 
church. As pioneers in this higher develop- 
ment, we are charged with a grave responsi- 
bility: our country’s welfare is involved in 
our faithfulness, a true and more exalted 
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patriotism is in our keeping, a more noble 
citizenship awaits our efforts, and a broad 
philanthropy should constrain us to continue 
our struggle, in order that we may elevate 
the principles of our national life, and clothe 
them with the virtues of a Christian type of 
character. We cannot escape our duty in 
this development: the-inevitable has decreed 
that we are to be our brother’s keeper in the 
great family of nations. 

Ours must lead, and we should endeavor to 
be qualified by every right attainment to 
make ours the grandest civilization the world 
has ever known. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


PUBLIC RALLY, MAY 25. 


Despite the rain a large audience gathered 
in the Second Church on the evening of 
Wednesday, May 25, to enjoy the programme 
of the Young People’s Religious Union. 
Rev. B. R. Bulkeley, retiring vice-president, 
presided. He spoke of the growth of the 
Union, now represented in over one-fourth of 
our churches. Our three grand mottoes were 
an inspiration. We want not intellectual 
truth, but truth itself. If our churches are 
weak, it is because they are not using the 
young people. Let this army of youth come 
to our aid, holding aloft these three cardinal 
principles, and it will be the mightiest im- 
pulse under God that our history has yet re- 
corded. 

Prayer was offered by Rev. James Eells of 
the First Church, Boston; and, after the 
singing of the ‘‘Union Rally Hymn,’’ its 
author, Rev. J. T. Sunderland of Ann 
Arbor, Mich., was received with a double 
round of applause. He prefaced his subject, 
‘*Truth,’’ by saying that few things in the 
past two or three years had seemed to him so 
inspiring as the reports in the Christian Reg- 
ister and elsewhere of the various rallies and 
other public gatherings of the liberal young 
people of this country. They have meant 
the awakening of the young people of the 
liberal faith to a new feeling of responsibil- 
ity and a new sense of the power that has too 
long been lying in their hands, unused. At 
the National Convention of the Universalist 
Christian Union in Detroit, which he at- 
tended as our delegate last July, he found 
the two were one in spirit. That union is 
older than ours, but I hope it will not sur- 
pass us much longer. The best way to ex- 
press our appreciation is by emulation. If 
this Union does what we hope for it, in 
twenty-five years from now we shall see that 
its inception marked an epoch in Unitarian- 
ism. 

There are no greater words in. the English 
language than these of ‘‘Truth, Worship, 
Service.’’ Truth is first, because fundamen- 
tal. The Union is an association of truth- 
seekers, Truth is the key that unlocks the 
door of progress. Man’s conception of God 
is rising. Religion rises on its human side 
as well. Religion has no such friend in the 
world as truth. It is we who are at fault, 
not truth which is dangerous. Truth is 
sweet, strong, helpful: only half-truths are 
dangerous. Our faith is a liberator. Uni- 
tarianism is to the religious world what the 
United States is to the political world. 

He made vivid the contrast between Scot- 
Jand and Ireland, the United States and 
Mexico, Germany and Spain. 

Truth must have our help. That truth 
must prevail some time is sure, since God is 
God; but when it will prevail depends upon 
us. If we are true to our responsibilities, 
then the truth we stand for will triumph: if 
not, then it must wait till there are men and 
women strong enough and earnest enough to 
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carry it through. Be loyal to the heritage 
which has cost great suffering and pain. 
Pass it on. Only a missionary religion can 
live and grow. Be missionaries of your 
glorious faith. 

The hymn, ‘‘All hail, O God of Truth!’’ 
composed by Mr. Arthur E. Locke of the 
Second Church, Boston, was sung to the tune 
of ‘‘Italian Hymn.’’ 

Mr. Walter P. Eaton, a member of the 
Reading, Mass., guild, then spoke on ‘‘Ser- 
vice.’’ He said he spoke as a ‘‘very young 
man’’; but his words were eloquent, and his 
delivery magnetic. 

The service he would bring home was not 
of the hand or of the feelings, but of the 
intellect. Without knowledge, service be- 
comes slavery: with knowledge, service is 
progress, for religion is not all theory, The 
artist Turner would indicate to a pupil by 
a touch the fault of his canvas. If this were 
corrected, then the master would help him 
grandly. A man who can see understands a 
touch: a man who cannot misinterprets an 
oration. One may not care for Wordsworth ; 
but, some day, in silence, the doors of light 
are opened, and we understand. What is 
true of poetry is much more so of religion. 
We may listen to the best of preachers, go to 
church regularly; but, unless we make the 
truths we have a part of our lives, a deep 
conviction, our service has no_ merit. 
‘When men accept, the world stands still: 
when men begin to question, progress 
begins.’’ We must be independent in 
thought and action if our Church is to ad- 
vance. Let there be no blind acceptance of 
what others have told us. When men give 
second-hand opinions, we are filled with dis- 
gust. The painter who copies and never sees 
new beauties for himself gives a service of 
little worth. We, as liberals, must see the 
touch the Master puts on our individual can- 
vas. The eternal truths must be discovered 
by different processes by each of us. The 
‘* Brotherhood of Man,’’ ‘‘The Leadership of 
Jesus,’’ may be terms to juggle with, or the 
keys to the doors of life. Let us say these, 
individually, then life and significance will . 
follow our religion. Then we shall love it 
because we know it, and because we know it 
we shall serve. 

The singing of ‘‘Onward, Christian Sol- 
diers!’’ was followed by the address of the 
retiring president, Rev. Thomas Van Ness, 
on ‘‘Our Faith and our Aim.’’ 

We practically sum up our religion in two 
lines, —‘*The Fatherhood of God,’’ ‘‘Salva- 
tion by Character. ’’ 

Few men have any real belief in God, any- 
thing like the intense faith of Jesus and the 
apostles. It seems as though they would act 
just the same if they did not know God. A 
man believes in the facts of the natural 
world; and so far he believes in God, yet 
practically denies the spiritual side. Man 
builds a ten-story building in obedience to 
that part of God which works in nature. He 
would not dare trifle with the principles of 
hydrostatics in building a war-ship, yet breaks 
the laws of God on the spiritual, mental, 
and moral side. He takes chances when it 
comes to the laws of health or honesty. 
Man has a partial belief in God when he 
plants the seed and waits the harvest; but 
does he equally believe when asked to give 
his time and thought to God? Two hundred 
years ago men believed in God on the moral 
side, but thought nature was in the hands of 
demons. We to-day do not believe in 
demons, but we have swung too far the other 
way. We want a young man to know he 
breaks the law of God in defrauding the 
electric road of a five-cent fare as he does in 
breaking the law of gravity. God zs, and 
ne rewarder of them that diligently seek 

im. ; 
Our aim is not to give to Unitarianism 
liberty. We have all the liberty we need. 
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We want co-operation: we want loyalty. 
Can we not develop this among our young 
people? We want not simply a Sunday 


faith, but the same high faith for Monday 


and all the days. Is loyalty to our faith any 
less tangible than patriotism? A young man 
may find it difficult to define patriotism ; but, 
when he sees the flag, with its stars and the 
blue, something comes into his heart: he is 
willing to die for it. It was all in his 
heart, only needing to be aroused. We want 
our young people to feel they have some- 
thing in common, —‘‘ Our Faith, ’’—and some 
one thing they can do, and feel that every 
other union is doing the same. Let it be, 
for example, the repetition, at each local 
meeting, of the closing liturgy in our little 
hymnal. 

Other hymns used in the service were an 
original one, —‘‘Our Faith,’’—‘‘We march, 
we march,’’ ‘‘Whatsoever is Just and Pure,’’ 
and ‘‘God bless our Native Land!’’ These 
were led by the Mills Chorus of one hundred 
voices, under the direction of Mr. Warren 
W. Adams. 


The National Alliance. 


The Executive Board met at 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, on Friday, May 27, to ac- 
commodate members from a distance visiting 
Boston for the anniversary meetings. This 
will take the place of the June meeting. 
There were present twenty-three ladies, among 
them Mrs. Richardson of Princeton, IIl., 
Mrs. Hudson of Buffalo, Mrs. Merrell of 
Syracuse, Mrs. Hartwell of Louisville, and 
Miss Downing of Concord, N.H. 

Mrs. Peterson reported the success of the 
public meeting held on the 23d; and the 
thanks of the board were unanimously voted 
to the Branch of the Second Church, Boston, 
for the use of the church and the excellent 
arrangements made for the meeting. 

The Committee on Appeals offered the fol- 
lowing resolution, which was adopted by the 
board :— 

In order that appeals may be presented to the Branches 
of the National Alliance as early in the fall as possible, 
that each Branch may have fuller opportunity to decide in 
which directions it wishes to contribute, the Executive 
Board of the National Alliance requests that any church 
or society, knowing its intention to ask for aid, will so 


inform the Committee on Appeals before October first, if 
possible, or as soon after that date as is practicable. 


(Signed) Kate GanNETT WELLS, Chairman. 
CaROLINE I. CHANEY. 
Vicrorta M. RICHARDSON. 

Very encouraging news came from Kansas 
City, Mo. The Ladies’ Aid Society has 
been reorganized as an Alliance Branch, and 
consists of twenty-five members, who meet 
weekly. This Alliance Branch will do much 
in building the church up again, and making 
it once more an effective and respected or- 
ganization. 

The monthly letter from» Mr. Gibson 
showed good work done. During April he 
was preaching in Liberty County, at Bristol, 
Rock Bluff, and elsewhere to interested audi- 
ences. A gentleman who was asked about 
his work wrote that ‘‘these people have al- 
ways been taught very differently from the 
way he is now trying to teach them, and it 
will take time and perseverance to accom- 
plish much; but his congregations are in- 
creasing.’? Mr. Gibson should have $75 
more from the Branches before the year closes 
in September. An extra effoft should also be 
made to send something more to Rev. Mr. 
Dukes. The New England Branches are re- 
minded that a very little from each one 
would enable the little church at Sullivan, 
Me., to have its organ, which is looked for 
as a help and a joy. No-one need _ hesitate 
because her gift must be small, for the whole 
sum required is not large. 

It is a matter of congratulation that so 
many appeals have been promptly met during 
the year. Rockville and Melrose Highlands 
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received all that was asked for; and other 
places have been generously remembered, and 
encouraged to help themselves. 

The Executive Board announces to the 
members of the Alliance and other friends 
that an Alliance headquarters will be opened 
on June 1. The use of Room No. 6, at the 
Unitarian Building, 25 Beacon Street, Bos- 
ton, has been most generously allowed to the 
Alliance; and Miss Florence Everett will be 
in attendance mornings. ‘This will also be 
the headquarters of the National Post-office 
Mission Committee, and it is “hoped that 
enlargement of this work will result. It is 
expected that every member of the Alliance 
will sooner or later find her way to this 
room. EMmILy A. FIFIELD, Rec. Sec’y. 


Church News. 


Announcements. 


Norfolk Conference: The summer meeting 
of the Norfolk Conference will be held at 
South Natick, Thursday, June 23. Further 
particulars next week. 


As several hundred responses have been 
received to the call sent out by Rev. George 
C. Lorimer for a conference of ministers to 
consider plans for the overthrow of the liquor 
traffic, we, representing various denomina- 
tions, feel encouraged to call such a confer- 
ence to meet at Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation Hall, Elm_ Street, Worcester, 
Mass., June 8, at 2 P.M. A public meeting 
will also be held at the same place in the 
evening. Signed: Scott Hershey, Smith 
Baker, William A. Thurston, Elliott White, 
Albert B. Coats, Harry L. Canfield, George 
F. Clark. 


Boston.—Ministers’ Monday Club, June 
13, 10.30 A.M. Rev. J. Henry Wiggin will 
preside. Rev. Samuel L. Loomis of the 
Union Congregational Church will give the 
address, on ‘‘The Right Attitude of the 


Christian Minister toward the Theatre.’’ 
The public invited. The last meeting until 
October. 


Boston Common Services: A goodly number 
assembled at the opering of these meetings. 
Speakers next Sunday are Rev. James Hux- 
table and Rev. J. W. Day. Charles Street 
Mall, ninth tree north of tile walk. 


Arlington Street Church: Union services 
in connection with the First Church, King’s 
Chapel, and the Second Church will be held 
in Arlington Street Church during the sum- 
mer season, beginning July 3. Service at 
10.30 A.M. 


During the summer and part of the autumn 
Miss Clarke will be absent from home. Let- 
ters in regard to Study Class work may be 
addressed to Mrs. B. R. Bulkeley, 26 Broad- 
way, Beverly, Mass. For information in 
regard to the Cheerful Letter Exchange, ad- 
dress Miss Langmaid, 2 Gordon Terrace, 
Brookline, Mass. 


Albany, N.Y¥.— The First Unitarian So- 
ciety of this city, under the pastorate of Rev. 
Dr. Brundage, is just closing the third and the 
most successful year in its history. The pastor, 
in his wise and unremitting personal direction, 
has been ably seconded by the several societies 
of the church. Among these the Women’s Alli- 
ance and Unity Club have been specially active 
in intelligent practical work. The Alliance has 
sought to increase the zeal and guide the relig- 
ious life of its members, to arouse and sustain 
interest in mission work, and to provide for the 
material prosperity, social life, and benevolent 
efforts of the church. Unity Club in its four 
sections, religious, social, literary, and sociologi- 
cal, has carried out its programmes with marked 
success, ministering to the religious, intellectual, 
and social life of the society, besides being of 
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valuable assistance to the treasury. The anni- 
versary supper of the church proved a notable 
feature of the year. More than fifty of the mem- 
bers of the Troy Unitarian society responded to 
a cordial invitation to be present. In addition to 
the supper and musical and literary entertain- 
ment there were bright addresses by Rev. J. H. 
Crooker, Rev. Mr. Smith of the Universalist 
church of Troy, Rev. Mrs. Crooker, Mrs. 
Kelley, and last, but by no means least, a felic- 
itous speech by the brilliant editor of the Troy 
Times. At the bi-monthly meeting of the so- 
ciety in April ten new members were received 
into the church. In addition to the always 
profitable public ministrations of the pastor the 
society has been favored, within the last three 
months, with sermons by Rev. Minot J. Savage, 
D.D., who preached the anniversary sermon 


Business Notices. 


June Weddings.—In A. Shuman & Co.’s Evening 
Dress Wardrobe, there are elegantly made Evening Suits 
for June Weddings, ready for immediate wear, that are 
perfect in cut, contour, and fit, at $25, $30, $35, and $40. 


A White Hair.—Did any of our readers ever see a 
white hair mattress? It is the perfection of cleanliness 
and beauty; and it costs no more than an ordinary mat- 
tress, provided you can find a firm which has this color of 
curled hair in its stock. 

As many of our readers are on the lookout for such a 
mattress, we call their attention to the announcement of 
the Painé Furniture Company in another column, headed 
“Snow White.” 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


Gives the most perfect satisfaction. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Hddresses. 


THE address of Rev. S. B. Flagg is Grafton, 
Mass. 


Marriages. 


In Belmont, rst inst., by Rev. Hilary Bygrave, Oliver 
Max Dennett and Mabel Chenery Hart, both of Belmont. 


FLOWERS. 


NEW AND BEAUTIFUL DESIGNS. 


J. NEWMAN & SONS, 


51 TREMONT STREET. 
ESTABLISHED 1870. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
AND EMBALMERS. 


2326 & 2328 Washington St. OPEN DAY and NIGHT. 


Established 
1859. 


Telephone, Roxbury 73. 


Special rooms and all facilities connected with the 
establishment. 


LEWIS JONES & SON, 
UNDERTAKERS, 


No. 50 LACRANCE STREET. 
Competent persons in attendance at all hours of the 
day and night. Telephone 665. 


A chapel in the building for Funeral Services. 
No charge will be made our patrons for its use. 


SUMMER SIGHT-SEEING. 


O LET, FOR JULY AND AUGUST, 


A convenient, furnished house in sight of the sea, 
whence one can watch all the vessels that come up Boston 
Bay. Thirty minutes from Boston Common. | Good 

lensane walks and drives, electric cars into all 


for people from the interior to get a breath of salt air and 
to see Boston and its Library and Art Museum, in the 
peace and quiet of the summer vacation. Terms moderate 
to the right persons. References required, Apply to 
R. H. B., 65 Sawyer Ave., Dorchester, Mass. 
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March 20, and Rev. James Eells and Rev. 
George W. Stone. 


Andover, N.H.—Rev. Francis B. Horn- 
brooke of Newton, Mass., will give an ad- 
dress at the closing exercises of the school 
for the year, Friday, June 10. Subject, 
‘“*The Worth of History. ’’ 


Ann Arbor, Mich.—Mr. Sunderland has 
for his Sunday morning sermon subjects dur- 
ing June: ‘‘ Recollections of Sundays in the 
Holy Land,’’ as follows: June 5, ‘‘A Day 
with Jesus at Nazareth’’; June 12, ‘‘A Sun- 
day at the Beautiful Sea of Galilee’’; June 
19, ‘‘A Sunday at Gethsemane and on the 
Mount of Olives’’; June 26, ‘‘ Easter Sunday 
in Jerusalem. ’’ 


Bolton, Mass.—Last Sunday William J. 
Leonard preached his closing sermon as pas- 
tor of the Unitarian church, after a pleasant 
term of service covering a period of over five 
years. The parish gave “him and his wife 
a farewell reception on the following Tues- 
day evening in one of the public halls of the 
place, to which the townspeople were invited. 
Mr. Leonard and family will reside in Dor- 
chester for the summer. 


Brattleboro, Vt.—At the last meeting of 
the season of the Alliance Study Class a 
paper on ‘‘American Art’’ was read and dis- 
cussed. These meetings have been well at- 
tended, and have given great satisfaction. 
The general topic for the last three sessions 
has been ‘‘The Struggle with Slavery,’’ pre- 
sented and illustrated by Miss Katherine 
Miles in a series of three papers, which gave 
an admirable résumé of this epoch in our 
nation’s history, from the landing of the 
first slave at Jamestown in 1607 to the enact- 
ing of the last amendment to the Constitu- 
tion, relating to the colored race, in 1870. 


Brooklyn, N.Y¥.—The Third Unitarian 
Society (Unity Church) is showing a steady 
growth in numbers and interest as its new 
pastor, Rev. Daniel M. Wilson, is known. 
On Sunday, May 15, Mr. Wilson preached 
a sermon especially for the young people; 
and on Whitsunday a special service was 
arranged, and several received into the 
church. The Sunday-school is active and 
in flourishing condition. On Decoration 
Day it presented to St. Giles Home for 
Cripples, in loving memory of Rev.: Mr. 
Camp, a beautiful crib, completely furnished, 
and will supply the funds necessary for sev- 
eral outings for the little ones during the 


summer. The annual picnic is arranged to 
take place at Roslyn, L.I., on Saturday, 
June 11. The school closes for the summer 


on the following day. The church will re- 
main open during the month of June, when 
it will close for the vacation season, services 
being resumed in September. 


Cleveland, Ohio.—Unity Church is re- 
joicing in the completion of a new pipe- 
organ, which was first heard in an organ 
recital conducted by Mr. Frederic Archer of 
Pittsburg on May 18. The following Sun- 
day an impressive service was held, in which 
the organ was dedicated to the worship of 
God and the service of humanity; and the 
church consecrated itself anew to its enlarged 
opportunity. Brief addresses-were made by 
both the ministers, Rev. Marion Murdock 
and Rev. Florence Buck. The organ was 
presented to the trustees by Mr. W. C. Run- 
yon, chairman of the Organ Committee, who 
stated that the expense of both the organ and 
the necessary alterations in the church had 
been entirely met, and congratulated the con- 
gregation. The chairman of the board of 
trustees, Mr. C. H. Benjamin, acknowledged 
the presentation in a fitting manner. 


Fargo, No. Dak.-—Rev. Richmond Fisk, 
D.D., was installed as minister of the Uni- 
tarian church, May 25 and 26. On Wednes- 
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day Rev. Marion D. Shutter preached on the 
subject ‘‘Gain to Religious Thought from 
Science.’’ The Scripture reading was by 
Rev. Robert Sprague Loring. On Thursday 
evening Rev. Henry M. Simmons preached 
the installing sermon, Rev. M. D. Shutter 
gave the address to the people, and Rev. Dr. 
J. F. Dudley of the Congregational church 
welcomed the new pastor to the town. Rev. 
W. F. Vance of the Methodist Episcopal 
church and Rev. Robert S. Loring also took 
part in the service: 


Helena, Mont.—The Grand Army Post 
recently paid an unusual compliment to the 
Unitarian society, of which Carleton F. 
Brown is pastor, by requesting them on Me- 
morial Sunday to hold services specially ap- 
propriate to the day, which they proposed to 
attend in a body. In order to accommodate 
the people, the Grand Army engaged the 
large auditorium for the occasion, where 
fully a thousand people gathered. 


Saco, Me.—It is a good thing to honor 
the worthy dead, but it is even better to 
show appreciation of the deserving. while 
they live. At least, this seems to be the 
belief illustrated by the members of the First 
Parish of Saco, Me., in erecting a noble 
stained-glass window in their church as a 
tribute to Dr. John T. G. Nichols, who was 
for forty-six years their pastor, and for the 
past ten years has held the honorable title of 
pastor emeritus. Though Dr. Nichols has 
resided in Cambridge, Mass., for the past 
nine years, he has kept in touch with his 
former people, and maintained a lively inter- 
est in the affairs of the town in which he 
was so long a leading figure. The window 
erected in his honor was designed by Messrs. 
Redding, Baird & Co. of Boston, and con- 
structed under the immediate direction of 
Mr. J. C. Baird. It has an arched top, and 
measures six feet in width by nine in height. 
The design is of a fine Renaissance motive, 
worked out with consummate skill in rich 


colors and with surprising effect. An ex- 
quisite Oriental border, seven inches in 
width, surrounds a field of green amber, 


which is re-enforced and adorned by a growth 
of purplish ivory, beautifully shaded and 
remarkably effective. From this background 
stands out, in striking relief, the single 
symbol of a crown, composed of iridescent 
glass of several thicknesses, cleverly com- 
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bined to produce effects, of light and shade 
that can be obtained in no other way. An 
equally simple inscription at the base of the 
window adds all that is needed to complete 
the suggestion of a long and useful ministry. 
The inscription is surrounded by palm 
branches, and reads :— 
‘Rey. John T. G. Nichols, D.D. 
Pastor 1842. Ordained 1843. 
Pastor Emeritus 1888.’’ 


Worcester, Mass.—The May meeting of 
the Worcester League of Unitarian Women 
was held on the 18th, in the Church of the 
Unity, the president, Mrs. Nathaniel Seaver, 
being in the chair. The Religious and Phil- 
anthropic News Committee presented ‘‘The 
Story of a Unitarian Missionary,’’ a résumé 
of the noble work done by Rev. Mr. Douthit 
in the causes of Unitarianism and temper- 
ance. Mrs. Nathaniel Seaver, Mrs. Augus- 
tus Sprague, and Mrs. Austin S. Garver were ~ 
chosen delegates to the May meeting of the 
National Alliance in Boston. A collection 
of $10 was voted to Rev. Mr. Dillingham of 
the Calhoun School. One hundred and 
twenty-two women were present, thirteen 
county towns sending representatives. The 
subject for consideration. was ‘‘Unitarian- 
ism,’’ as shown by: (1) ‘‘Priestley and the 
Early Unitarians’’; (2) ‘‘William Ellery 
Channing’’; (3) ‘‘Theodore Parker’’; (4) 
‘*The Unitarianism of To-day.’’ The meet- 
ing was of great interest, and proved a pleas- 
ant ending to the profitable and enjoyable 
work of a year. There will be no session of 
the league until next October. 


Isles of Shoals Meeting.—The execu- 
tive committee of the Summer Meetings As- 
sociation met at 25 Beacon Street on 
Wednesday afternoon, June 1. It was re- 
solved to hold the meetings this summer 
during the week beginning July to. Ar- 
rangements will be perfected so that applica- 
tions can be made on and after June 20. The 
directions for obtaining certificates of mem- 
bership will be given in the next issue of the 
Register, June 16. The membership fee has 
been fixed for this year at $1. The executive 
committee this year consists of the following 
gentlemen: Rev. George W. Stone, presi- 
dent, 25 Beacon Street; Mr. Thomas H. 
Elliott, secretary and treasurer, Lowell, 
Mass.; Rev. John P. Forbes, Taunton, 
Mags. ; Rev. A. S. Garver, Worcester, Mass. ; 


Ohe Wagniticent Bath System 
or the GREAT JACKSON SANATORIUM 


’ 


At Dansville, New York .... 


Unsurpassed in Europe or America for thorough equipment. Over sixty 


varieties of baths at the command of 


the physicians in charge. Baths and 


table supplied with water from mountain springs of great remedial value. No 


possible source of contamination. 


Dr. Titus Munson Coan, who has made a specialty of treatment by nat- 
ural mineral waters, says: “It gives me pleasure to testify to the curative value 


of the Sanatorium Springs as I have found them in practice. 
sparkling, they are unsurpassed for table use.” 


An analysis of this water made 


Cool, pure, and 


at the Columbia School of Mines by 


Professors Ricketts and Cameron shows that it contains but tools of a grain 


of organic matter to the gallon. Dr. 


A. N. Bell, editor of the Sanitarian, 


under whose direction this analysis was made, states that “the water is of 


exceptional purity.” 


References to leading physicians given, whenever desired. 


JAMES _H. JACKSON, 


M.D., President, Dansville, N.Y. 
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Rev. Alfred Gooding, Portsmouth, UNGp liens 
Rev. F.-L. Phalen, Concord, N.H.; Hon. 
James O. Lyford, Concord, N.H. 


North Middlesex Congregational Con. | 


ference.—The next session of the North 
Middlesex Congregational Conference will 
be held with First Parish of Ashby, Rey. 
George S. Shaw, minister, on Wednesday, 
June 15. The parish extends full hospitality 
to delegates and friends; and among the 
speakers are to be Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, 
Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, Rev. J. W. Roberts, 
Rev. Louis H. Buckshorn, and Rev. Charles 
T. Billings. 


The South Middlesex Conference.— 
The ninety-seventh regular session of the 
South Middlesex Conference will be held in 
the Unitarian church, Wellesley Hills, 
Wednesday, June 15. The order of exer- 
cises, beginning at 10 A.M., will be a devo- 
tional service, conducted by Rev. Leroy 
Fletcher Snapp; reports of committees, elec- 
tion of officers, and miscellaneous business ; 
address by Rev. H. C. De Long, on ‘‘An 
Epistl& to Unitarians,’’ followed by discus- 
sion; collection for current expenses of the 
conference. After a box luncheon, for which 
the society at Wellesley Hills will provide 
tea and coffee, discussion of the morning 
subject will be reopened by Rev. C.*% W. 
Heizer. 


The Essex Conference.—The eighty- 
sixth meeting of the Essex Conference was 
held in the First Parish Church, Beverly, 
Wednesday, June 1. The previous evening 
a well-attended meeting of the Young Peo- 
ple’s Societies of the county was held in the 
church, when interesting reports of work were 
made, and helpful addresses given by Rev. 
A. P. Reccord of Cambridgeport and Rev. 
S. A. Eliot of Boston. Wednesday was 
pleasant, and a good audience gathered at 
the morning session to hear two admirable 
and inspiring addresses. Rev. Charles F. 
Dole spoke of ‘‘The Religion of Sacrifice, ’’ 
and Rev. James Eells of ‘‘Unitarianism: A 
Gospel of Life.’’ At the afternoon session 
the conference had the great pleasure of hear- 
ing Rev. Robert Ely of Cambridgeport speak 
of ‘*The Work at the Prospect Union,’’ and 
Mr. Arthur A. Wordell upon ‘‘The Work at 
the Parker Memorial.’’ It was a surprise, 
as well as pleasure, to many members of the 
conference to learn of these noble applications 
of Christian principles; while the many- 
sided activity at the Parker Memorial gave 
us a renewed confidence in our Unitarianism 
as a gospel of life. A sad feature of the 
conference was the news of the death of Max 
Butler, the son of our friend and late asso- 
ciate, for many years the faithful and be- 
loved minister of this church. Resolutions 
of sympathy were sent to the stricken par- 
ents. The conference was remarkably good, 
even for Essex Conferences; while weather, 
attendance, and addresses united to make the 
day eventful in our records. 


Western Sunday School Society. 


TREASURER’S REPORT FOR THE YEAR ENDING 
APRIL 30, 1808. 


Receipts. 

Cash on hand April 30, 1897+++++++ +++ $13.00 
Merchandise sales.....++++ +++ s+seeee+ 1,110.14 
Collected for outstanding accounts...- 37.20 
Annual memberships.....-+++ «e+ -++++ 50.00 
Donations: : 

Mrs. E. B. Curtis, West New Brigh- 

ROMA a ha cteR ee ais sie ialaniniveaaye cee ff5.00 

Geo, Stickney, Grand Haven......- 5.00 

Mrs. C. I. Kleinstueck, Kalamazoo 10.00 20.00 
Schools: ; 

Baraboo, Wis.+-+..scscesecs tee eee $4.50 

Decorah, Ia..-.. sees cose arenes sees 2.50 

Grand Haven, Mich....+..s+s.++++++ 3.64 

Lawrence, Kans... sere verre eee renee 4.00 

Luverne, Minn.... see. seeeee rere eres 3,00 

Quincy, Lll.... see ee cnet eee e noes tees 20,00 
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LOUK Oty Lalas asa ds sslovercies 
Hinsdale, ill........ 0000. ape 
St. Louis (Church of Unity) 12.00 
All Souls’ (Chicago).....:.. Pte 
Milwaukee, Wis........... 5.00 
Third Church (Chicago)... 20.00 
Rochester IN wY ieee ccc scet 5.00 
INE Nh eal EB Oa a GUeeers: etka che 1.00 
Geneseos Ts ccc. stoves occhy 5.00 
Pyircla Uli. swretvouc.< as aeete ve 2.00 
Roslindale, Mass.......... 1.00 
Owahay Nebiicas a aeee os cecs 1.00 
She Mieldi Msc. tee =. cab c se cigse ec 2.00 
Hull Memorial Chapel (Chicago)... 2,00 
TUGDartg lid qesteneten cites aueleees 5.00 i 
North Side Ethical (Chicago)...... 2,00 
MiGLine;  Tlkathy.caivind cs ateneeeentmee 2.00 
Grenier a, Laas teleesin.cteits oe 2.00 $139.64 
1,370.0) 
Disbursements. Ja 
Merchandise bought and publications 
MACE) elelqemsiesnir ete iste - $683.61 
DalamMeSiccuis caves 528.00 
Postage and express. 109.90 
Insurance ........... 13.50 
Stationery and office sundr 13.81 
Cash on hand April 30, 1808.. 21.25 1,370.07 
Resources. 
Publications inStOck-<-e. 0100s aeswels eos 
PlatesiandiGutSeus.routerecsas acer ? 
MUTATE oe toveiciantse Resgaecsreusiee 
Accounts receivable, net 
Endowment fund............. a 
Cash on Handa. Seas < Stictecs eaten coe $2,899.03 


H. W. Broucu, Treasurer. 


Armenian Relief, 


The following note, with $2, was gratefully 
received from Fall River by the hands of Mrs. 
George A. Ballard : — 


At a recent meeting of our Women’s Alliance a yote was 
passed authorizing me to continue the five-cent collections 


at our meetings for the benefit of the Armenians, which I 
shall take pleasure in forwarding to you from time to time. 


Acknowledgments. 


REV. CALVIN FAIRBANK FUND. 


Previously acknowledged. .0.% 4... 2020000 see cece caee $43.00 
Mrs. E. B. Osgood, Monterey, Cal 23 10,00 
A Sine Nhani «co meaeats thotens Oenecbsleee e's 1.00 
Kip Bibb earivien.{ casits Mist cle desiscens tess cies 2.00 
Mise Bia beth Lewis nex s.sissqsstieor eee eas 5.00 
Rev. Samuel May, Leicester................- 3.00 
ALM Mee mete Celn a's cicusilasfeivis eleieie, sanloraiefsicl ete ciake 3.00 
Mr. and Mrs. S. Milliken, Philadelphia 4.00 

CURT Riot ete ctesstn Hata asol sipiciateie marae ies oss a RteKe RA $71.00 


Wm. Liuoyp GARRISON, Z7reasurer. 


Dere and There. 


An English legislator recently presented a 
typewritten petition in the House of Com- 
mons, and created quite a sensation. It is 
a rule that all such documents must be pre- 
sented in written or lithographic form; and 
the speaker decided that typewritten manu- 
script was a violation of the rule and a blow 
at the dignity of Parliament.. 


Joseph Leiter, the young Chicago million- 
aire whose speculations in wheat forced the 
price up to its old-time mark, is receiving 
unexpected testimonials from the grateful 
farmers. He received letters stating that a 
boy has been named Joseph Leiter Smith, or 
Brown, or Jones. It is a strange revulsion 
of feeling from the old animosity of the 
farmers to the speculators. 


The city of Grenoble, France, has been 
running a restaurant and kitchen for fifty 
years. Meals are supplied at cost in the res- 
taurant, or delivered at residences, as may be 
desired. The food is of the best quality, 
the cooks are as skilful as any in Paris, and 
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the service is excellent. One may dine there 
for three cents on bread and soup, and have 
his hunger thoroughly appeased; or one can 
pay twelve cents, and enjoy a full-course 
dinner. 


“Messiah Pulpit” 


1897-98. 
SUCCEEDING «UNITY PULPIT.” 


The publication of Mr. Savage’s Sermons has been 
resumed, and will be continued in “ Messiah Pulpit”’ 
through the season. 

Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form dur- 
ing the week following its delivery. 

Subscription price, $1.50 for the series ; single sermons, 
5 cents. 


NOW READY: 


1. What shall we do with the Coming Year? 
2. The Cost of our Freedom and Gan Duty 
to maintain it. 
3. The Atrophy of Faculties and Powers 
through Disuse. 
4. ploblesse toe or, The Responsibility 
of In ence, Power, and . 
5. The Ideal New York. 3 ebirten 
6. The Lesson of an Autumn Leaf. 
7%. Death and After. 
12. The Unitarian Story of Jesus. 3 
13. Some Ways of Looking Back: A Sermon 
of the Old Year. 
(By Rev. Robert 


14. The Primal Love of God. 
Collyer.) 

19. Asa Roe Child. (By Rev. Robert Coll- 

yer. 

23. Stand on thy Feet. (By Rev. Robert Coll- 


yer.) : 
26. erste hen Ses: of Hope. (By Rey. Robert 
ollyer. 
27. Civilization and War. 
28. If we are Immortal. 
29. Real and Spurious Patriotism, 


Series on “Our Unitarian Gospel,”’ 
8. I. Unitarianism. 
9. It. “What do you give in Place of what 
' you take away?” 
10. III. Are there Any Creeds which it is 
Wicked for us to question? 
IV. Why have Unitarians No Creed? 
V. The Real Significance of the Present 
Religious Discussion. 
VI. Doubt and Faith— both Holy. 
17. VII. Is Life a Probation ended by Death ? 
18. VIII. Sin and Atonement. 


20. =%IX. Prayer and Communion with God. 
21. X. The Worship of God. 

22. XI. Morality Natural, not Statutory. 
24. XII. Reward and Punishment. 


25. XIII. Things which Doubt cannot destroy 
30. XIV. Evolution loses Nothing of Value 
0 Man. 


31. XV. Why are not all Educated People 
Unitarians ? 
32. XVI. Where is the Evangelical Church? 


33. In what Spirit shall we carry on the War? 
34. Is God Afar off or Near ? 

35. Water turned into Wine. 

36. Reconciled to a Common Life. 


Send for a shecimen copy. 


Subscriptions and orders for back numbers or current 
series should be sent to 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 141 Franklin St., Boston. 


104 East 20th Street, New York. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1889, 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 
DON’T SUCCEED,” 


TRY 


SAPOLIO 
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Pleasantrics. 


If you want to be well informed, take 
a paper. Even a paper of pins will give you 
some good points. 


During a discussion of religious topics 
young Brown said: ‘‘I tell you that, if the 
other animals do not exist after death, neither 
will man. There is no difference between 
man and a beast.’’ And good old Jones 
mildly replied, ‘‘If anybody could convince 
me of that, it would be you, Brown.’’ 


‘*T met a woman the other day,’’ says a 


writer in the Chicago ews, ‘‘who has met 
Rudyard Kipling. Not only has she met 
him, but she has broken bread with him, 
and she has heard him talk. I asked her 
what impressed her most about him, —think 
of the man who wrote ‘The Gadsbys’ and 
‘The Seven Seas’ and ‘Soldiers Three.’ She 
said she was most deeply impressed by the 
fact that Mrs. Kipling calls him ‘Ruddy, 
eaters. 


Sothern, the actor, once said he would 
throw an extraordinarily foolish man across 
the Hudson River at a narrow part, and 
made a bet with him to that effect. A crowd 
went to see.the performance. Sothern, after 
grasping the man with care, flung him into 
the river. When the latter reached the bank, 
he panted out, ‘‘You have lost your bet.’’ 


‘‘Not at all,’’ coolly replied Sothern. ‘‘ That 
is only my first attempt. I mean to keep on 
trying all day until I get you over.’’ The 


man paid the money.—Z xchange. 


On one occasion, when Mr. Huxley had 
lectured on the nervous system, a lady came 
up to him, and said: ‘‘I am so much obliged 
for your charming lecture,—so very interest- 
ing and so clear. But there was one point 
I did not quite understand.’’ ‘‘Thank you, 
madam. I shall be very pleased if I can 
explain to you any point I may have insuffi- 
ciently expressed.’’ ‘‘Well, Prof. Huxley, 
what I want to ask is about what you called 
the ‘cerebullum.’ I did not quite gather 
whether it is inside the skull or outside. ’’— 
Lixchange. 


No Free Passes. 


Roland Reed has just performed a deed 
that will endear him to many actors who 
have suffered from the free-pass nuisance. 
Mr. Reed is known to be very good-natured ; 
and not long ago an iceman sent in a re- 
quest for tickets, giving as an excuse the fact 
that ‘‘business was dreadful dull.’’ Reed 
sent that man an envelope, in which was the 
following letter :— 

‘* Dear Sir,— Your application for free 
seats is in order. If there is a joy on earth 
I delight in, it is playing before a houseful 
of people who pay nothing for the privilege. 
You say you are an impecunious iceman. 
There you touch me. There is a frigid con- 
geniality between your business and mine 
which appeals directly to my sympathy. 
But courtesies should be reciprocal. Recog- 
nizing this fact, you will of course send to 
me next summer to my home at Cohasset, 
Mass., all the ice my family can use; and 
I will send you the equivalent in tickets for 
admission to my family circle at the theatre. 

“*Tnuly,-etc., 
‘*ROLAND REED.’’ 

It is needless to say the proposition hardly 
struck the iceman as a feasible arrangement. 


LExchange. 
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ARPETS 


The Christian Register 


Bread and cake raised with Royal 
are wholesome when hot, 


Absolutely Pure 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK, 


SWAN’S DOWN 
BAKING POWDER 


- BOSTON. 


<o ‘ 
AND SOLD BY 
Cor. Tremont & Beacon Sts. 
COOLIDGE’S CORNER, BROOKLINE. 
FICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


GPa, ere 
OMMENDED 
Ss. S. PIERCE CO. 
TREMONT BUILDING, 
COPLEY SQUARE, . ‘I 
CENTRAL WHARF, . 
New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Abeer saiceseeameeeen $26,939,135.99 
24,811,707.55 


.. __ $2,127,428.44 

» Endowment policies issued. 
, utions are paid upon all policies. 
h4 od thereon the cash surrender 
es to which the insured is 


_ Pamphlets, rates, a 
tion to the Company’s 


BENJ. F. STEVENS 
ALFRED D. 


’ for electric, gas or 
oh Fo oil, give the moat 
powerful, softest, 
REFLECTORS cheapest and best 
light known for churches, halls and 
ps buildings. Send size of room. 
ook of light and estimate free. 
‘ Don’t be deceived by cheap imita- 
rror{ LIONS. 


I. P. FRINK, 
551 Pearl Street, New York, 


TO LET IN READING, MASS, 


A nine-room house, with bath and modern conveniences. 
On line of electric cars, Eight minutes’ walk from station 
on Boston & Maine R.R. Churches, school, and post- 
office within 5 minutes’ walk. Eleven miles from Boston. 
Apply to Mrs. F, F. Brown, 6 Lowell Street, Reading. 


Established 18657, 


(32) [JUNE 9 1898 


Educational. 


i Unequalled advantages in 

New England all departments of Music 
CoNSERVATORY and Elocution. The Conser- 
OF MUSIC vatory home for young 


women provides every comfort and safeguard. 
George W. Chadwick, Musical Director. 


Pupils received at any time. For prospectus address 
FRANK W. HALE, General Manager, Boston, Mass, 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 


Entrance Examinations JuNE 23 and 24 and SEPT. 6 


and 7, 1898. For circulars address ape i 
d Miss ELLEN HYDE, Principal. 
Mr. HENRY WHITTEMORE assumes charge Sept. 1. 


THE MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL. 


The fall term opens SEPTEMBER 19. Requests for cata- 
logues and applications for admission may be addressed to 
the PRESIDENT, MEADVILLE, Pa. 


MASSACHUSETTS, SOUTH BYFIELD. 

Bi bararrno es ACADEMY (FounpeEp 1763). 
Classical, Academic, and English Courses. Prepares 
for Harvard, Yale, and Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy. Individual instruction. The terms, $500 a year, 


include all necessary expenses, except books. 
PERLEY L. HORNE, A.M. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


Bridgewater, Mass. 

Regular and special courses for the preparation of 
teachers. Entrance examinations JUNE 23°24, SEPT. 6-7, 
1898. For circulars, address 

ALBERT G. BOYDEN, Principal. 


Dr. and Mrs. JOHN MacDUFFIE, Springfield, Mass. 

History.—Twenty-five years conducted by Miss Howard. 
Assumed 1890 by present management. 

A1m.—To fit Girls for College. To give those not to enter 
College a systematic, intellectual, and social training, 

Tracuers.—Of successful experience and acquaintance 
with College requirements. 

InsTRUCTION.—Standards set by our best colleges. Ad- 
vanced work. Small classes. ; 

LocaTion.—Mansioh house and beautiful grounds of the 
late Samuel Bowles, of the Sfringyteld Republican. 
Perfect sanitary arrangements. 
Tilustrated circular. 


Mr. and Mrs. JOHN A. Bellows 


will begin the tenth year of their BoaRDING AND Day 
ScHOOL FoR Girts, OCTOBER 5, 1808, at 115 Beacon 
Street, Boston. Address until September 1 91 DANFORTH 
STREET, PoRTLAND, Mk. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL F°8.,. 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 


Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 


Miss IDA F, FOSTER, pe 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK, } Principals. 


. . MAPLEBANK . . 


HOME SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


In the family of Rev. Eugene De Normandie. The best 
of care and instruction guaranteed. For information call 
at any time, or send for catalogue. Address 

NRY N. Dz NORMANDIE, Danvers, Mass. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
. FOR BOYS . 


Elementary and advanced classes, 
teaching. Scholarships. 


B. F. KNAPP, S,.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


Individual 


66 West Street, WorcEsTER, Mass, 
THE DALZELL SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
_ College preparatory. A few boys received mto the prin- 
cipal’s family, 
GEO, A, STEARNS, Jr., Principal. 


WEST NEWTON ENGLISH — Gsth Year.) 
AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL 


Family and Home School for both sexes. Apply to 
ALLEN BROTHERS. 


Boston, 9 Ashburton Place. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
Law School. Li 


Fall term opens Wednesday, Oct. Be 


dress the Acting Dean, For circulars ad- 


SAMUEL C. BENNETT. 


-ATMANU: Jg 
FACTURERS’ - 


CARPETS anD 
PRICES, 


WAS HINCTON 
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OPP. BOYLSTON 


un H. Pray, Sons & Co., 


Sta, 
ST. 


UPHOLSTERY, 
BOSTON.. 


“we 


